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REVIEW OF POLITICS. 


HE Liberal opposition in the Prussian Chambers are not, 
after all, content with the present state of things. 
They profess to think that the dismemberment of Denmark 
is not a compensation for the destruction of their own liber- 
ties. Perhaps they do really think so ; and certainly they 
seem disposed to say so with considerable boldness, But 
then they have been always frank and outspoken—they have 
only failed when it was necessary to do or dare something. 
Looking to the improved position of M. von Bismarck with 
the mass of his countrymen—whose lust of territory he pro- 
mises to satisfy—it is hardly likely that he will prove more 
sensitive than in past sessions to invectives and to votes of 
censure. We may confidently predict that he will take 
little or no notice of such things ; and that he will continue 
to carry on the government of the country without the 
Chambers, if the Chambers will not assist him to carry it on 
in the way he and his royal master think best. It is true 
that the Lower House has manifested its discontent by the 
usual course of refusing to vote an address to the Crown ; 
that it has re-elected Herr von Grabow for its president ; and 
that the president has inaugurated his tenure of office by a 
vehement condemnation of the arbitrary style in which the 
King’s Government have for the last few months ruled the 
country. But this kind of thing will not produce any im- 
pression on the Prime Minister ; and he has already told the 
Chambers in the clearest manner how lightly he regards it. 
In a speech delivered in the Upper House he has declared 
that the Government will submit to the dictation of Parlia- 
ment neither on the question of foreign politics, nor on that 
of the reorganisation of the army. Steps have at the same 
time been taken to muzzle the press, by forbidding the pub- 
lication of condensed reports of debates in the Chambers, or 
of any comments upon them. What sort or degree of 
“constitutional” government is possible under such circum- 
stances, it is wholly unnecessary for us to point out. The only 
question worth asking, is whether the Prussian people will 
submit to it. Our opinion is that they will. Their literary 
politicians will draw neat comparisons between M. Bismarck 
and Strafford ;—but they will offer in their own persons 
a striking contrast to the Englishmen who brought the 
minister of Charles I. to the block. 


The Russian budget for the year 1865 has just been 
published. Upon the whole, it may be said to exhibit the 
finances of the empire under a somewhat favourable aspect. 
It is perfectly true that the debt of Russia, both funded and 
unfunded, stands at a much higher figure than it did before 
the Crimean war, and that the revenue shows little or no 
tenden¢y to expansion. The Muscovite financiers have not 
yet realised the advantage to be derived from a relaxation | 


f 








of their protectionist system. Under no circumstances could 

we reasonably anticipate a rapid growth in the income of a 

country which, speaking broadly, can only be regarded as 

semi-civilized. But still the fact remains that the annual 

deficit of the Russian empire is far smaller and of far more 

manageable dimensions than that of most other European 

countries. In 1863 this deficit was only £2,350,000 ; the 

income being £49,850,000, and the expenditure £52,000,000. 
Under the pressure of the Polish insurrection, and of the 
extraordinary military expenditure it involved, the deficit 
rose to seven millions. But with the suppression of the 
insurrection the expenditure has been again reduced, and 
the Minister of Finance calculates that while the income 
of the year 1865 will be £52,500,000, the expenditure will 
be only £55,860,000 ; leaving a deficit of £3,360,000. 
Undoubtedly this is not satisfactory if tried by our English 
standard ; but it is quite as fair an account as M. Fould can 
show, and a much fairer one than those which the Ministers of 
either Austria or Italy can produce. If the expenditure can 
be reduced to as low a point as that at which it stood in 
1863, there will, even with the present revenue, be a sur- 
plus of £300,000 ; while, even if such a reduction be found 
impossible, a balance will be reached in two years, supposing 
the revenue to increase as it has done for the last few years. 
It would, however, be exceedingly unwise to speculate on 
the future condition of the Russian finances. Although but 
little information on the subject reaches us we know that 
the internal condition of the empire is far from sound, and 
that discontent prevails to a large extent amongst the intel- 
ligent classes, The recent address of the nobility of Moscow 
in favour of the establishment of two houses of representa- 
tives, shows that there is a “dangerous” spirit abroad. And 
although it is probable that the foundations of the Imperial 
Power are too broadly and firmly laid, to be soon or easily 
disturbed, it would be unwise to overlook the possibility of 
revolutionary movements, or of domestic disturbances, on a 
scale which will upset the calculations of financiers, and 
signally disappoint the sanguine anticipations of M. de 
Reutern. 


The Conservative party at home have been rather lively 
during the past week. They have had another “ demonstra- 
tion” at Reading, about which it is unnecessary to say 
much. It is essentially local in character, and local in 
object. Nor did the second-rate speakers who figured at it, 
rise above the level in which they ordinarily move. They 
showed, to the satisfaction of themselves and their friends, 
that the Whigs are unprincipled and incapable, and that 
the Tories are just the reverse. They took credit to 
themselves for being the defenders of the constitution in 
Church and State, and assured an applauding after-dinner 
audience that everyone who differs from them is more or 
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less, whether they know it or not, an enemy of everything 
that a good Englishman holds dear. Of course we can 
hardly be expected to discuss this kind of talk seriously. 
The party newspapers are bound to show that it was a 
magnificent manifestation of public opinion ; but everyone 
else may be permitted to rate at its just value a purely 
electioneering gathering. There was a more important 
field-day at Leicester in connection with the pet fiscal 
scheme of the party—the repeal of the malt tax. The 
speakers had no difficulty in showing that this tax is 
objectionable: that can always be demonstrated of any 
tax. But they did not prove that it was worse than other 
taxes, or even that malt is unfairly taxed in comparison 
with other commodities which are largely consumed by the 
mass of the people. It can easily be shown that the rate 
per cent. levied on beer is lower than that imposed upon 
the inferior qualities of wine. But, putting intoxicating drinks 
altogether out of the question, and accepting as correct the 
figures with which we are furnished by the president of the 
Board of Trade, it seems that while the average duty on tea 
is 333 per cent., on coffee 19 per cent., and on sugar 22 per 
cent., the malt duty is only 12} per cent. on the price of 
ordinary beer. ‘There is, therefore, at least as good a case 
for reducing the duties on tea, sugar, or coffee, as for 
reducing the duty on malt. But that is not all. It cannot 
be contended with any show of reason that the income tax 
ought to be retained in order that the malt tax should be 
repealed ; and no reduction of expenditure of which the 
wildest economists dream, will permit the simultaneous 
abolition of both imposts. Moreover, the gentlemen at 
Leicester altogether forgot to explain how the public are 
to derive any benefit from a reduction in the cost price of 
beer while the publican’s monopoly is maintained by means 
of the licensing system. Before they ask the public to 
agitate for a free-trade in malt, they should show some 
readiness to give the public the benefit of free-trade in the 
product of malt. That, however, they carefully avoid 
doing, and so long as this is the case we must be excused 
if we regard the proposal to repeal the malt tax as 
merely one for putting a certain amount of money into the 
pockets of the agricultural interest. As for the notion 
that such a measure would make the labouring classes the 
brewers of their own beer, the thing is manifestly absurd. 
At the present moment a working man can brew for 2d. 
a quart, the beer that costs him 4d, at a public-house. He 
does not, however, do so; and if a gain of 100 per cent. 
will not induce him to make his own malt liquor, is it at all 
likely that he will be led to make it by a further advantage 
of some 25 or 30 per cent. ? 


There have been several “‘extra-parliamentary utterances” 
during the present week ; but the only one which calls for 
notice is the speech of Mr. M. Gibson, at Ashton-under- 
Lyne. We cannot help congratulating the right honourable 
gentleman upon the success with which he has caught the 
happy, self-satisfied, official tone. As we read, we cannot 
help asking ourselves whether the speaker be really the fiery 
Radical of other days—or an easy-tempered Whig, well 
content “to rest and be thankful” in the pleasant places 
where his lines are cast. Lord Palmerston, himself, could 
hardly strive with more assiduity, or with more success, to 
make things pleasant, than does the right honourable Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade. According to him, the present 
is the best of all possible Governments. They are doing as 
much as any men can do to spread free-trade throughout 
the world—in proof of which they have actually appointed 
a clerk at the Foreign Office to look after the interests of 
commerce. They never misled Denmark by holding out 
the hope of English assistance ; and without any sacrifice of 
the national honour they preserved the country from war. 
They are the true friends of the Church; and they would 
be the friends of Parliamentary Reform too, if the people 
would only make it worth their while. They have pre- 
served a strict neutrality between the contending parties in 
America ; and they intend to do so, They hape to live on 
terms of friendship with all the world, and particularly with 
the United States—when the United States shall once 
more exist. After so complacent a review of their past 
performances, and so flattering, though rather vague a 
forecast of their future policy,—it would be quite natural 
that a statesman of the so-called “ governing classes” should 
sit down in a glow of triumph, and appeal with confidence 
to his constituents for a vote of thanks to her Majesty’s 
Ministers. We can, however, hardly forget that Mr. Gibson 





gained his place at the Board of Trade on the ground that 
he was not one of the “ governing classes ;” and that, on 
the contrary, he would be a spur in their side, and a thorn 
in their flesh. He was not expected to lead with them a 
lotos-eating life in Downing-street until the path of pro- 
gress should become once more the path to power. But, so 
far as we can gather from his last speech, he has thoroughly 
imbibed the spirit of the company in which he has lived 
pleasantly and profitably for the last few years. The same 
thing has, indeed, been seen before. It is neither a new 
nor a difficult thing to subdue a wild Radical elephant by 
placing him in the tame ministerial herd. 


The New Zealand war, and our general policy in regard to 
the colony, seems likely to engage no small share of the atten- 
tion of Parliament in the coming session. It is clear enough 
that affairs are at present at a dead-lock. Sir George Grey's 
administration has proved a complete failure. He has not 
succeeded in overcoming or conciliating the natives ; he has 
forfeited the confidence of the English population. The war 
still continues, nor is there any prospect of its early termina- 
tion. Under these circumstances, it becomes a matter of the 
highest importance to settle on what terms it is to be carried 
on. Weare not disposed to pay for a war from which the 
colonists are to derive all the profit, and of which the Colonia} 
Government are to have the direction. On the other hand, 
it is not unlikely that the colonists will decline to bear the 
expense of troops over whom they have no practical control. 
In this dilemma there seems, as the author of an able letter 
in the Zimes suggests, only two courses open to us—either 
to take the northern island into our hands, govern it and 

y for governing it as we like ; or to withdraw our troops 
and leave the Colonial Government to deal with the Maoris 
as best they can. The first of these courses we believe to be 
impracticable ; and it weuld certainly entail upon England 
an expenditure for whic.: no adequate return is offered to 
us. If, on the other hand, the colonists are willing to under- 
take their own defence, we can see no reason why they 
should not be entrusted with it. Right or wrong, we have 
conferred upon them such ample powers of self-government 
that we can no longer interfere effectually for the protection 
of the natives. There seems, indeed, reason to believe that 
the colonists are likely to behave with justice and moderation 
towards the Maoris when they know that they must bear 
the cost of any war they provoke. But however that may 
be, they and not we are the parties upon whom the respon- 
sibility properly devolves. 


We have received no military news of importance from 
America during the past week. There appears, however, to be 
some ground for thinking that Hood’s losses have been mate- 
rially exaggerated by the Northern newspapers, and that he 
has really brought off his army in tolerable condition. On the 
other hand, it is important to observe that he has been com- 
pelled to retreat upon a point so far west as Corinth in the 
State of Mississippi ; and that his forces are therefore removed 
to a distance from the quarter in which their services would 
be most useful to the Confederates. President Davis is 
understood to have at last taken a step which he should 
have taken long ago. For more than two years it has 
been very obvious that General Lee was the proper man 
to control as commander-in-chief the movements of the 
Southern army. It was natural enough that a President, 
who was originally brought up to the military profession, 
should desire to retain this power in his own hands; but 
there is abundant reason to think that he has not always 
wielded it in the wisest manner. At all events, nothing is 
so likely to restore confidence to the Confederates as the 
knowledge that Lee will in future direct the strategy of the 
war, and will himself assume the immediate command in that 
district where his presence is most required. No movements 
are reported from the armies either of Grant orSherman ; and 
indeed it is scarcely likely that anything of importance will 
be attempted by the former commander at this season of 
the year. The most noteworthy incident that has recently 
occurred in the Federal States is the sudden dismissal of 
General Butler from his command. He was not dismi 
it must be observed, because he was guilty of acts which 
have made his name execrated throughout the civiliz 
world. On the contrary, those very acts gained him honour 
and praise from his fellow-countrymen. But he was not 
successful in the conduct of the Wilmington expedition—oF 
his plans were defeated by the failure of Admiral Porter to 
co-operate at the right time, and in the right way. 


victim was required to soothe the agitated spirits, an 
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pacify the anger ef the people ; and Butler has been flung 
to them as an acceptable sacrifice. The punishment which 
he merited by his crimes has been bestowed upon him for 
his misfortune. 








REPRESENTATION OF MINORITIES. 


PuILosopHicaL Reformers, whether of the Liberal or of the 
Conservative school, have always evinced a great hankering 
after the doctrine which is stated in the title of this paper. 
Practical Reformers, on the other hand, have shown an equal 
inclination to evade the question which it raises. Mr. Bright 
discussed it the other day in a way which proved that he had 
never taken the trouble to compare the proposals; or that, if 
he had, he had utterly failed to comprehend their different 
methods. Mr. Forster has twice brought the subject before 
the Yorkshire meetings, as a matter which deserved considera- 
tion, but has himself expressed no opinion of his own upon it. 
Earl Russell only of our statesmen, who stands midway between 
philosophy and practice, has ventured to include it in a modi- 
fied shape in a bill actually laid before Parliament. But Mr. 


Stuart Mill is strenuously in its favour, and Earl Grey has | 


lately urged it again with earnest advocacy. In this hesitating 
state of public opinion, it may be useful if we devote a short 
space to the consideration of its principles and its mode of 
action. 


That we may clear the field of all impracticable sugges- 


tions, we will, first, advert to one which was offered several 
years ago by Mr. Thomas Hare, and which has received the 
highest commendation from Mr. Mill. As an ingenious, though 
certainly not a simple piece of mechanism, having a very good 
end in view, we willingly join in the praise bestowed upon it 
by so high an authority; but we reject it because, with all 
its elegant completeness, it would not work. It consists in 
allowing each voter all over the kingdom to tender what lawyers 
might describe as a vote in tail. He is supposed to hand in a 
paper containing a list of persons in the order in which he 
would prefer to see them returned ; these papers are to be col- 
lected by State authority, and the numbers added up, so as to | 
show what persons throughout the country have obtained the 
highest number of suffrages. But as the result would probably | 
be to furnish overwhelming majorities to some few representa- | 
tives, it is provided that all the votes for any one individual 
beyond those necessary to secure his return should not be | 
counted for him, but that the voting-papers should be resorted | 
to to ascertain for whom, in default of the favourite, the vote 
was tendered, and that this process should be carried on by the 
officials until the true result of national preference is brought | 
out. But the practical objection to all this arrangement has 
been sufficiently indicated by Earl Grey. It is, that the lead- 
ing parties or interests would provide their adherents with 
“ tickets,” or lists of the candidates, in the order in which they 
were to be voted for, and as this systematic arrangement would 
secure the return of the whole ticket, the victory would be to 
the party not necessarily either the strongest or most intelligent, 
but whose discipline was the most rigorous, and organization — 
the most complete. Now, as certainly the cultivation of mere 
party discipline, and the triumph of the party most successful 
in this branch of the political art, are not objects either con- 
sistent with social progress or philosophical purity, we shall 
take leave to lay aside this delicate but unworkable invention 
without further comment. 

The next proposal to be considered is that of Mr. J. G. 
Marshall, who desires that, in constituencies returning three 
members, each elector should be allowed to have three votes, 
and to bestow them all on one candidate. Taking the example 
of a constituency of 10,000 voters, there would then be 30,000 
votes to be tendered; and on the supposition that the leading 
party brought forward three candidates and the minority one 
candidate, there would be four candidates, and if the minority 
could poll 7,501 votes, they would secure the election of their 
man. But this number of votes implies only 2,501 electors in 
his favour, or one more than a fourth of the constituency. 
Here, therefore, we find the objection that a compact body, 
consisting of only one-fourth of the constituency, would secure | 
one-third of the representation, giving a result which can only | 
be described as the over-representation of minorities—a result 
which, undoubtedly, the majority would not long endure, and | 
which, therefore, may be deemed fatal to this plan also. | 

Lastly, there is the scheme which Lord Russell sanctioned, 
which _consisted in assigning to the voters in constituencies 
returning three members the power of only giving two votes | 
each. Taking again our example of a constituency of 10,000 | 


distributed among four candidates. Here two different methods 
may be suggested. If the voters are allowed to accumulate 
their two votes in favour of one candidate, the number to make 
anyone safe must be 5,000 votes. Thus, 2,500 voters would 
return a representative, or one-fourth would secure a third of 
the representation, exactly as in Mr. Hare’s plan; but if the 
voters were only allowed, as at present, to give one vote in 
favour of each candidate of their choice, then the result would be 
different. Unless the minority were in this case above 4,000 
persons, they could not carry a candidate; for the 6,000 
majority could divide their 12,000 votes among their three 
candidates, giving to each 4,000 votes. Here, then, there would 
be an under-representation of a minority; but still a represen- 
tation more effectual than at present; for 4,000 out of the 
10,000 would secure a third of the representation. And to this 
result the majority could not fairly take exception. 

But when we have arrived at this arithmetical result 
on paper, the question remains, How would it work, and 
why should it be worked? On the first head it may be 
observed that, taking Earl Russell’s plan as the only one that 
would be endured, there does not seem any practical difficulty 
in the way. It would not change the accustomed routine or 
the old notions of plumping, nor would it at all interfere with 
the introduction of the ballot, if that change is ever made. It 
would, indeed, only be effectual where there are three members, 
and therefore, if generally adopted, it would involve the redis- 
tribution of constituencies so as to make them of sufficient size 
to be entitled to three members apiece—a result, perhaps, 
which is rather a recommendation than otherwise. But 
the cui bono question goes deeper. It is assumed by those 
who argue in favour of the representation of minorities, that 
the minorities are the intelligent, sensible, well-affected, and 
_ well-educated men, whom the brute force of the majorities 
_ condemns to silence. But is this necessarily the case? May 
it not be quite as often that the majority is educated and 
intelligent, the minority self-seeking and short-sighted? If 
this be so, we shall not mend matters by giving that minority 
representation. It is said, for example, that the majority in 

the metropolitan constituencies is composed of an inferior 
class, and that it stifles the opinion of the better class. But 





| no impartial observer will join in this outcry. The standard 


of the representatives of the London boroughs is, on an 
average, higher in intellect than that of counties, where the 
upper classes have it all their own way. ‘There are, indeed, 
exceptions, as there are to every rule. There is Mr. Williams, 
who has a way of looking at money matters almost as peculiar 


as the way of the late member for North Warwickshire in 


looking at religious matters. There is Mr. Cox, with regard to 
whom we can only shrug our shoulders. But, on the other hand, 
in this present Parliament there have been Earl Russell, 
Mr. Duncombe, Sir De Lacy Evans, Sir John Shelley,. Lord 
Fermoy, Mr. Layard, Mr. Goschen, Sir Morton Peto,—all men, 
in one way or other, above par, while nearly all the rest are 
quite up to par. These names do not prove the case of those 
who run down the metropolitan majorities. But in the next 
place it must be remembered that there is at present really no 
party in the State, except the unenfranchised, which is not 
fairly represented in one way or another. If itis excluded wholly 
by a majority in one place, it is wholly triumphant at another 
And public opinion is now so rapidly interchanged that this 
effect is becoming every day more distinct. That cause must 
be very bad indeed which cannot, in some quarter of the 
country, muster a support enough to turn the scale in its 
favour. But it is one serious objection to the system of local 
representation of minorities, that a merely local interest would 
thus be able to obtain an imperial representation. Two or 
three thousand persons, moved strongly by local- passions, 
would obtain one six-hundredth part of the representation of 
Great Britain, though their relative numbers in comparison to 
the rest of the community would not entitle them to anything 
like this influence. And we all know what a terrible stopper 
to effectual imperial legislation is the presence of only one 
individual who represents nothing but a local grievance or 
interest. 

On these grounds we are disposed to doubt the proposition 
that the formal representation of local minorities is either 
necessary for fair play, or would result in improving the 
general representation of the country. But it might have one 
useful consequence, to which its advocates have paid com- 
paratively little attention. It might tend to keep up a healthy 
interest in the representation.. It is undoubtedly one of the 


evils of our present system, felt alike in counties and in 


boroughs, in large and small constituencies, that, if the majori 
is decided, the minority ceases to take any interest in a ho 


voters, there would thus be an aggregate of 20,000 voters to be | less contest. This indifference reacts on the majority, and a 
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general apathy is the result. But in all cases in which the 
minority, though far below equality, approached to a third of 
the whole, the chance of securing one representative would 
revive all the interest and excitement, and operate as a whole- 
some spur to the majority in the selection of their men. We 
are disposed to rate this advantage very highly, and to regard 
it as even counterbalancing what we think would be the 
deleterious influences of the measure in some other respects. 
On the whole, therefore, we should gladly see the experiment 
tried, as one of which theory can scarcely form a just estimate 
in the midst of so many conflicting considerations. We should 
gladly see it adopted in those county constituencies which at 
present return three members, giving a like representation to 
a few of the larger boroughs, in order that its operation might 
be watched in both classes of the community. But we must again 
insist that the only plan which it is of any use to try, is Lord 
Russell's, not only because it is the simplest and most accordant 
with our existing habits, but because it is the only form in 
which we should avoid the fatal defect of giving an over- 
representation to local minorities. 








SOUTH-WESTERN RAILWAY MANAGEMENT. 


Tne latent feeling of dissatisfaction and discontent which 


more or less prevails throughout the district covered by the | 


London and South-Western Railway has at length found 
audible expression. We have on more than one occasion 
adverted to the serious inconvenience and loss of time to 
which the residents upon the loop line have been subjected 
by the traffic arrangements of the Company. This branch 
line, diverging from the Richmond line at Barnes, passes 
through a beautiful and attractive suburban district, “ full 
of beauty and full of villas,” as the chairman of the line him- 
self remarked a few days ago. It has stations at Chiswick, 
Kew, Brentford, Spring Grove, Isleworth, and Hounslow, 
and falls into the Richmond line again at. Feltham, leaving 
upon the map the outline of a cocked hat having its base in 
the main line and its apex at Brentford. One would have 
supposed that the South-Western Board, having made due 
provision for the wants of Surbiton and Richmond, would 
have applied themselves to the development of the capabilities 
and resources of the loop line. If the South-Western pro- 
prietary desire to know how efficiently their Board have dis- 
charged this duty, let them read the report of the public 
meeting of the inhabitants of Chiswick, Kew, Brentford, 
Isleworth, Spring Grove, and Hounslow, held at the Brentford 
Town Hall on Saturday, and presided over by Colonel Murray. 
Magistrates, landowners, merchants, and professional men, 
united in bearing testimony to the inadequacy of the traffic 
arrangements—to the slowness, infrequency, and irregularity 
of the trains. A general agreement was manifested in favour 
of leaving the details to be represented to the Board by a 
committee of two gentlemen from each station on the liney yet 
enough transpired to enable the Board and the South-Western 
proprietary to judge of the reasonableness of the complaints 
made by the loop-line residents. 

The chairman said he had been assured by eminent sur- 
veyors that the property of the district was depreciated some 
£40 or £50 an acre by the inadéquacy of the railway accommo- 
dation. A traveller can almost get to Brighton in the time 
required to traverse the few miles which separate Hounslow 
from the metropolis. Mr. Glossop, chairman of a bench of 
magistrates, said he had been compelled to leave the loop line 
district in consequence of the inconvenience of the traffic 
arrangements; and it appeared that many like him have been 
obliged to quit the locality and go to another, where better 
railway facilities are afforded. Mr. Cunnington, of Brentford, 
found that not only his own business, but that of the large 
firm with which he is connected, is seriously affected by the 
inadequacy of the railway accommodation. Among minor 
grievances, it appeared that the residents along the line are 
unable to invite their London friends to dine with them in 
consequence of the early hour at which the last up-train is 
despatched. In all these particulars the residents are at a 
disadvantage as compared with their Richmond, Mortlake, 
and Twickenham neighbours, and for the life of them they 
cannot, as Sir James Graliam once said, “see the reason 
why.” 

The population of Richmond, Twickenham, and Mortlake is 
23,000 ; while the population of Chiswick, Kew, Isleworth, Houns- 
low, and Brentford is considerably more than 32,000, and might 
be almost indefinitely increased by an influx of residents, if the 








district enjoyed the railway facilities possessed by Richmond | 
and Twickenham. Mr, Tufnell, of Spring Grove, asked the | 


| stoppage at intermediate stations. 


meeting to observe how differently the two districts are served 
by the self-same Board. The trains between Twickenham, 
Richmond, and London (both up and down) are 61 daily, and 
between Barnes and London 69. Chiswick, on the loop line, 
is the very next station to Barnes, but, instead of enjoying 
69 trains a day, the number of trains between it and London 
is only 29! The trains between Kew (with its splendid 
botanic-gardens and pleasure-grounds), Brentford, Spring 
Grove, Isleworth, Hounslow, and the metropolis, number only 
86, instead of 69. Having examined the number of the trains, 
Mr. Tufnell next called attention to their relative frequency of 
stoppage—an important element of speed, and a most fertile 
cause of tedium and vexation in railway travelling. Of 32 up. 
trains from Twickenham and Richmond to London, 17 stop at 
Barnes, 17 at Putney, 15 at Wandsworth, and 18 at Vauxhall. 
Here, it is evident, must be a fair proportion of through and 
quick trains from Richmond to London, with a minimum of 
Against these 32 up-trains 
from Kichmond, there are only 18 up-trains from Hounslow 
and the towns on the loop line. Of these 18 trains, all but one 
stop at Barnes, 16 at Putney, 15 at Wandsworth, and 13 at 
Vauxhall. Thus, the 18 up-trains of the loop line are compelled 
to make as many stoppages within a fraction at Barnes, &c., as 
the whole of the 32 up-trains from the more favoured Richmond 
and Twickenham. When Mr. Tufnell came to strike an average 
of speed in the train-service on the two lines, the frequent 
stoppages of the loop-line trains told heavily against it. Of 
the 61 trains daily between Twickenham, Richmond, and 
London, the journey is performed at an average rate of 
23 miles an hour, occupying about 33 minutes. Contrast 
this with the speed of the 36 trains between Hounslow and 
London, which travel at the rate of only 18} miles an hour. 
The holder of an annual ticket on the loop line pays just as 
much as the season-ticket holder on the Richmond line, yet he 
is put off with about half as many trains, and is fated to pick 
up and bring to town with him all the suburban short-station 
traffic, which should be otherwise and specially provided for. 
Mr. Tufnell deserves the thanks of the district for making out 
clearly and unanswerably so gross an instance of favouritism 
and inadequate accommodation. 

Now here is the case of a large, important, increasing, and 
wealthy suburban population crying out for quick and rapid rail- 
way communication with the metropolis. Railway engineers and 
contractors have truly telescopic eyes of long range. A couple of 
adjacent towns of no great size or trade, but 200 miles off, obtain 
a railway often without asking for it; while here we have one 
of the prettiest suburban districts around the metropolis, with 
Kew, Hampton Court, and Windsor for feeders and termini, 
and a cloud of influential season-ticket holders prepared to 
settle in the district as soon as it possesses the frequent and 
rapid communication with the metropolis which its neighbours 


_ enjoy. The Railway Board which professes to serve the dis- 


trict would not have a leg to stand upon if the gentlemen who 
took a part in the Brentford meeting would go into a com- 
mittee-room of the House of Commons with the facts and 
figures now placed upon record. Landowners whose property 
is depreciated to the extent described by Colonel Murray, the 
resident gentry, and the influential annual-ticket holders 
residing upon the line, will, if the present appeal to the South- 
Western Board should fail, unite, we may be sure, in support- 
ing a short suburban line which will give them an independent 
access to London. If railway promoters do not present them- 
selves to make a separate line to the metropolis, why should 
not a short branch be thrown out to the Great Western Rail- 
way at Ealing, which would give these long-suffering residents 
in the loop district access to the Metropolitan Railway and a 
central terminus at Farringdon-street, instead of the present 
inconvenient terminus at Waterloo ? 

But although we venture to speak of alternatives and 
eventualities, we feel abashed and reproved for our hardihood 
when we remember the tone of the Brentford meeting. No 
whisper of a threat, no suggestion of possible resistance, ap- 
pears to have escaped from the lips of a single speaker. 
When Englishmen have a grievance they usually hold an 
indignation meeting, but anything less like an indignation 
meeting we never met with. The key-note struck by the 
chairman and followed by the other speakers was—“ We have 
much to complain of, and have been very hardly used for some 
time. But the directors of the London and South-Western 
are gentlemen and men of business, and if we go to them, and 
meet them on the same ground, with a temperate statement 
of our case, they cannot fail to do us justice.” The chairman 
regarded the meeting only as a means of “ strengthening the 
hands” of the Railway Board, and everyone seemed to have 
come to the conclusion that the directors merely required to 
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have the matter fairly put before them, in order to do justice 
to the loop line. We trust that the Brentford, Kew, and 
Isleworth gentlemen have not formed a too sanguine estimate 
of the justice and enlightenment of the South-Western Board. 
This is a sensation-loving age, and it is, therefore, no wonder 
that the proceedings of the meeting are regarded by a large 
proportion of the inhabitants of the district as tame and 
wanting in spirit, and the resolutions as below the occasion. 
A more energetic demeanour might have been more successful 
in obtaining redress, but the speakers will at least have nothing 
to reproach themselves with on the score of violence and intem- 
perance. Their high social position, the absence of dictation, 
and the studied moderation of their language, merit, and we 
may hope will obtain for their representations, the prompt and 
respectful attention of the South-Western directors. That 
Board—to its credit be it observed, in passing—have recently 
taken measures which will give the South-Western passengers 
the advantage of the Ludgate Hill Station for a terminus, 
and they hold out a hope that they may ere long be able to 
carry their city passengers to Cannon Street. 

The Brentford railway meeting has a moral for Railway 
Boards, “if they observingly would find it out.” The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer is supposed to be about to exercise the 
right of railway purchase given to the Government by the Act 
of 1844, Whenever such a proposal is made, Railway Boards 
will call upon the general public to back them in resisting the 
attempt to establish a Government monopoly. The South- 
Western directors would scarcely venture to call a meeting in 
any part of their territory—and especially on the loop line—to 
oppose a Government measure for taking railway administra- 
tion into the hands of the Executive. The public would reply 
that they had for years chafed under a system of high fares, and 
slow, unpunctual, irregular, and infrequent trains—that Rail- 
way Boards are practically irresponsible, and too often utterly 
regardless of public opinion—and that, with a Gladstone as 
Minister for Railways, matters could hardly be worse, and 
might be much better. Whenever that moment arrives, and 
the English public hesitate to lift a finger in favour of the 
present system, Railway Boards will bitterly regret that they 
have so often persistently refused to listen to the just remon- 
strances of their customers and clients, and have driven them 
to town halls and public meetings like that just held at 
Brentford. 








THE CHETWYND DIVORCE CASE. 


Arter a trial which occupied the Divorce Court and a 
special jury ten days, Mrs. Chetwynd has established her 
case against her husband, both as regards the charge of 
adultery and the charge of cruelty on which her petition was 
based. Seldom amongst the miserable family histories which 
the Court has disclosed to the world has there been one which 
revealed so much that people in general would give their lives 
to hide, as this unhappy case. In most divorce cases the 
petitioner professes to come into court with a clean bill of 
health as to character ; and, if there is recrimination, it proceeds 
generally from the wife who has dishonoured her husband, and 
hopes to retain the legal advantage of her marriage by showing 
that he has been as unfaithful as herself. But here we have a 
very different state of things. The wife is the petitioner, and 
the first confession she has to make is that two months after 
her marriage she had a child, of which the husband swears he 
was not the father. On the other hand, the respondent 
endeavours to defeat her petition on the singular ground that 
she has been guilty of adultery with two different persons. He 
insists on the continuance of the marriage tie between them 


for the very cause which makes other men desire to get rid of | 
| marriage with a man double her age, possessed of no attractions 


it, and he spares no pains to blacken the character of the 
woman whom he insists upon retaining as his wife. He states 
that her extravagances had run him into debt, that she con- 
sorted with low company, that she had neglected her home, 
showed no affection to her children, was no comfort to him in 
any way, and, indeed, had disgraced him in such a manner as 
no husband with the slightest respect for his honour should 
forgive. But never did woman, desperate at the prospect of 
being thrown upon the world with a blasted reputation, cling 
with more tenacity to the spouse who wanted to get rid of her, 
than Mr. Chetwynd to his wife. A course so contrary to what 
one would naturally expect is not easily to be accounted for. 
There is no proof that Mr. Chetwynd would, by losing his wife, 
lose a considerable fortune ; it is clear from his own statements 
that he did not think he would lose an affectionate partner ; and 


doubt, that he was so infatuated with love for her as to wish under 


any circumstances to retain her society. The only explanation we | 














can perceive for the vehemencewith which he opposed her petition 
is, that being, as his whole conduct proves, a man of a very 
degraded turn of mind, he resolved to thwart and annoy her to 
the utmost of his power. If he could not make her submit to 
his infidelity and cruelty, he would strain every nerve to punish 
her. And it must be admitted that a greater punishment than 
— to be his wife he could not easily have designed for 
er. 

We are not disposed to enter into an examination of the 
evidence given on either side. Its salient points are of a nature 
which preclude us from doing so. Whatever Mrs. Chetwynd’s 
faults were before or after her marriage, her husband was not 
the person who had a right to complain of them. Her greatest 
offence he condoned by marrying her, and it was unmanly, to 
say the least of it, to cast it up in her face, as he did repeatedly 
afterwards: upon one occasion calling in the aid of her children 
to give greater sting and: bitterness to the insult by making it 
proceed from their lips. Neither before nor after her marriage 
was she a person of refined habits. She was not merely given 
to hunting; she was upon terms of familiarity with horse- 
dealers and horse-jockeys, and persons connected with the 
management and training of horses. But in this she had the 
concurrence and example of her husband. It formed part of 
the case which he brought against her, that upon one occasion 
after he had gone to bed she sat up with a horsedealer and 
smoked two pipes with him. That circumstance is sufficiently 
revolting. But Mr. Chetwynd was the last person entitled to 
allege it to her disparagement, for he invited the man to his 
house, entertained him in his wife’s presence, and left her in 
his society when he retired to rest. If such company were 
unsuitable to her, she entered into it with her husband’s 
sanction ; and if her general tone of refinement was far beneath 
her rank and sex, there cannot be a doubt that the life she led 
with him was not calculated to raise it. He married her 
apparently because of the congeniality of her tastes with his 
own; and though he possessed over her the authority of a 
husband, and was double her age at the time when she became 
his wife, he used neither of these advantages for the reformation 
of her manners. He set her an example of consorting with 
persons beneath her station; and the lessons of morality he 
taught her may be imagined from the disgraceful intimacy 
which he contracted with one of her maid-servants. We are 
thankful that we can only guess at the full infamy of his mis- 
conduct in this respect. His letters to the girl Smith appear 
to have been so abominable that the Judge Ordinary commended 
the Queen’s Advocate for refusing to read them in open court. 
One of these letters was written on the very day when he 
complained of his wife’s having dared to suspect his fidelity. 
As to the fact that he was guilty with that person, there can 
be no doubt whatever. 

It might be supposed that a woman who before her marriage 
had conducted herself in a manner so unfeminine as Mrs. 
Chetwynd did, and whose conduct left it in the power of any 
one to cast in her teeth the severest reproach which covld be 
addressed to her, was not likely, in the society of such a 
husband, to contract tastes more suitable to her sex and more 


| becoming her rank in life. But it was possible that if there 





was any latent sensibility in her nature, any power of appre- 
ciating a better sample of cultivation and manliness than she 
saw in her husband, she would be all the more apt to swerve, 


| in thought at least, from the rectitude of her position, in pro- 
| portion to the absence of either of these qualities in the person 
_to whom she had been most unhappily united. She was a 


woman clearly of high spirit. Her education must have been 
grievously neglected, or at eighteen years of age she could 
never have been the companion of stable-boys and jockeys, nor 
in the miserable position of having to hide her shame by 


of fortune, not certainly more than her equal in rank, and as 
certainly not superior in refinement to the coarsest groom or 
footman in his establishment. There was a fearlessness in the 
manner in which she conducted herself in the witness-box; 
and, with courage in the breast of man or woman, we are apt 
to associate the idea, not necessarily of expressed or latent 
dignity, but, unless it takes the form of mere boldness and im- 
pudent daring, of a nature which revolts from meanness, and is 
capable, even if beforehand permitted to run to waste, of 
elevation. Such a nature Mrs. Chetwynd appears to have 
possessed; and it is clear that when she was thrown into the 
society of a man who presented in every respect a vivid and 
attractive contrast to her husband, she conceived towards him 


| & passionate attachment. Her diary proves this. She herself. 
there is no reason to believe, but many reasons why we should | 


said of the passages which she wrote in it concerning Mri 
Matthews, that “diaries are foolish things, and that much is 
written in them which is not true.” In spite, however, of» 
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i doubt that her mind and feelings were ; 
ea aetiit maak tothe of newspaper literature of a polluting character. 


impressed, with regard to this gentleman, in a manner possibly 
natural, but certainly inexcusable if we judge her by the 
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code of morality and religion. But however far she had lapsed 
in thought, the same written witness which testifies against her 
in this respect shows both that she struggled agamst her 
inclinations, and that she did so successfully. The jury found 
that she was not guilty of the charge which her husband 
endeavoured to bring home to her on this score. And it 1s 
clear that, whatever her feelings were towards Mr. Matthews, 
he showed her no more attention than a gentleman must show 
towards any lady into whose society he is brought. It was 
her misfortune to be able to appreciate the contrast between 
him and her husband. It was Mr. Matthews’s misfortune to 
have made the acquaintance of a woman who had a boor for her 
husband. With regard to Mr. Nicholls, there is not a trace of 
evidence that Mrs. Chetwynd felt any attachment towards him. 
The passionate feelings she undoubtedly entertained towards 
Mr. Mattews negative the supposition that she had any 
improper familiarity with Mr. Nicholls; and of the imputations 
with respect to both these gentlemen, the jury, we think justly, 
acquitted her. 

It has been said, and not without force, that this Chetwynd 
case was one which ought not to have been brought into the 
Divorce Court. We concur in this opinion thus far: that the 
publication of its details, looking to the rank of the parties 
and the gross family scandal it has revealed, is calculated to 
shock public morality, and set a bad example to society. But 
is not this more or less the direct tendency of all divorce cases P 
It has been decided that these cases shall not be investi- 
gated with closed doors, and that as long as they are brought 
to trial the public have a right to know all about them. 
Latterly, strong protests have been raised against the pub- 
lication in the daily journals of the reports. In that protest 
we heartily concur. Those reports are a disgrace to the press, 
and a reproach to the age in which we live. But may 
we not go further? May we not say that, putting 
aside the disgusting narratives which daily figure in our 





newspapers, it may before long become a question whether 
the law which has expedited and cheapened the disso- 
lution of marriages, is not reproductive of the vices it has been 
in some sort designed to punish? This question presents diff- 
culties to which we are not insensible. It has been decided by 
the Legislature, with the concurrence of the general sentiment, 
that upon certain events happening, the bond of matrimony 
shall be dissolved. Such a decision, with a much more liberal 
expansion, was long since come to in America. In many of 
the States, marriage is dissolved for a variety of reasons; and 
the law there is so indulgent, that practically man and wife 
have only to become tired of one another to be released from 
their marriage vows. We trust that it may be long before our 
institutions are Americanized in this respect. But let us 
look for a moment at the working of our own Divorce Court. 
When, some years ago, it was proposed to establish this Court, 
those who opposed that proposition predicted that, if the 
process of obtaining a divorce were facilitated, married people 
living unhappily or uncomfortably together would be shown an 
easy way out of their distress, and, in at least some cases, 
would qualify themselves to take advantage of it. Statesmen, 
with more faith in the morality of their age, thought otherwise. 
They predicted that, at the outside, the Divorce Court would 
have to deal with some twenty cases in the year. And when, 
the Court being constituted, there was a rush of wives and 
husbands far beyond this estimate clamouring for divorce 
a vinculo, they said that these cases were only the arrears of 
old domestic miseries, which would presently be wiped off, and 
that then the justice of their anticipations would be proved. 
Of that opinion was the late Judge-Ordinary. But when 
more than two thousand cases in the first seven years of the 
Court had been decided, and there was no diminution in the 
number of petitions—when he found that he could not get 
through the work of the Court unless he was invested with 
the pewers which the Act had committed to the full Court 
of three judges—when, even with these powers, he saw 





that the flood of petitions was too much for any one judge, 
with the other duties of his Court to deal with, he changed 
his opinion. In the years mentioned there was an average, not | 
of twenty, but of nearly three hundred cases per annum. Yet, | 
“the cry is still ‘they come.” One hundred and fifty-six | 
cases are set down for trial in the present term; and, judging | 
from the past, there is some reason to believe that, as time goes | 
on, the business of the Court will increase rather than diminish. | 
If that should be the case, we shall have to consider the price | 
which we pay for cheap and expeditious divorce in the increase © 
of domestic immorality through its direct action, and again — 


LITERARY BARONETS. 


Now that the little hubbub consequent on the rumour of 
Mr. Tennyson being made a baronet has passed away, we may 
calmly consider whether the conferring of such an honour was 
at all desirable. In this country it is very unusual to give 
titles in recognition of literary excellence; and in the few 
instances where it has ostensibly been done, it is by no means 
certain that the real motive has not been something very 
different from the avowed motive. Sir Walter Scott was not 
merely a great novelist; he was known to be an earnest and 
powerful supporter of the Tory party, and he had always aimed 
at the position of a great feudal lord. Macaulay, on the other 
hand, was a zealous Whig, and the accepted champion, in 
Parliament and out of Parliament, of the party which ennobled 
him. Sir Bulwer Lytton was also a politician, and the repre- 
sentative of two old families of landed gentry. Even in the 
case of Mr. Tennyson, there can be little question that the 
feeling on the part of her Majesty, in wishing to bestow a 
baronetcy on our greatest poet, was not merely, nor perhaps 
chiefly, regard for poetry, but something of a more individual 
nature. A new edition of the “ Idylls of the King,” published 
shortly after the death of the Price Consort, contained a poem 
addressed to the Queen on her recent loss which could not 
have failed to touch her Majesty most deeply. That poem 
was universally hailed as one of the most beautiful and pathetic 
expressions of sympathy which have ever found utterance in 
verse; and many of its lines have already become common- 
places in the popular mind. That the Queen should have been 
animated by a sentiment of personal gratitude towards the 
author of those noble lines was but natural; and it is evi- 
dent that the offer of a baronetcy must have been, to a 
great extent, prompted by the desire of the Sovereign 
to mark her sense of the tribute paid by the poet to 
the departed Prince. One cannot conceive any feeling more 
honourable to her Majesty; but its existence removes the 
compliment from the general ground of literature to that of 
special service. It can hardly, we think, be contended that 
any literary man would have felt the dignity of his calling 
advanced by the investiture of one man with an exceptional 
honour for an exceptional act. All who interest themselves 
in letters would instinctively have felt that, on purely literary 
grounds, many other living authors have as good a claim to the 
recognition ; and an immense deal of partisan jealousy would 
assuredly have been aroused, to the disturbing of the peace of 
the literary republic. Mr. Tennyson himself, moreover, would 
have gained nothing, and perhaps would have lost much, by 
his contemplated promotion to the lower ranks of the titled 
aristocracy. Literature in this country always flourishes most 
when it is least petted; anda man holding the exalted position 
in the intellectual world to which Mr. Tennyson has attained, 
cannot keep himself too jealously apart from the influence of 
courts and governments. Already he is Poet Laureate and 
the recipient of a yearly pension from the Crown; and it is 
surely not desirable that one so circumstanced should place 
himself under any further obligation to the State. Mr. Ten- 
nyson’s heart may have been in his mouth, or in his pen, 
when he was writing those verses to the memory of the Prince 
Consort; indeed, it is impossible that they could have been what 
they are without the presence of a deep and genuine emotion 
in the mind of the writer. But an uneasy feeling will at times 
cross the mind that this is not merely the utterance of @ 
private gentleman privately moved; that we are not simply 
contemplatmg a poet giving vent to irrepressible feelings; but 
that certain relations exist between the mourner and the Court, 
which make commiseration with a Court grief as much a duty as 
an act of natural sorrow. Such feelings may be mistaken—they 
may be ungenerous, if you will; but it is quite as well that 
they should not be strengthened, and we think that Mr. Tenny- 
son has exercised a wise discretion in remaining within the 
ranks of the commonalty. The contemplated honour would 


not have added one breath to the sonorous music of his fame. 


Those two names, “Alfred Tennyson,” ring far and wide, 
through Europe and America, with a power and eur 
which no extraneous aid can enhance; and to tack a “ Sir” 
before them and a “Baronet” after, would be simply to con- 
found their possessor with the common herd of worthy country 
gentlemen, successful speculators, fifth-rate politicians, pro- 
moted aldermen, and the descendants of questionable Court 
favourites—to take him away from his grand isolation and 
altitude, and to place him on a little pedestal in the midst of 
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a crowd of little pedestals, for vulgar eyes to gaze at. The 


identity of a man is in some measure destroyed when we | 


alter his name. 
the same man with the plain “ Alfred Tennyson” we have 


to be set off against this evil. The transmission of the title 


“ Sir Alfred Tennyson, Bart.,” would not be | 


by the Committee of Management, and once a year for 
inspection by one of her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools. 


_ The scheme seems simple and practical, and is already being 
_ carried out in a group of five schools, under the supervision of 
been accustomed to; and we see no corresponding advantage | 


to the poet’s descendants is a very questionable good. In the | 


first place, the line of great men is seldom continued. There 
seems to be something in the creative force and highly-wrought 
nervous system of genius which exhausts the race, as certain 
plants, of unusual power and vitality, wear out the soil in 
which they grow. In the next place, even if descendants 
could always be found, we could not guarantee that they 
should in any respect be worthy of their ancestor. A grandson 
of the great Duke of Marlborough conducted an expedition 
into France in the reign of George II., and brought ignominy 
on his historic title by utter incompetence and ignominious 
flight. Supposing Shakespeare had been made a baronet, and 
we had at the present day a Sir William Shakespeare, of New- 
place, Stratford-upon-Avon, who was a notorious fool: in what 
respect would the poet’s fame, or literature in the abstract, be 
a gainerP It is better to let genius be its own commemorator, 
and to leave the stock that bred it to pass back again into 
obscurity when the mysterious light has been withdrawn. 


The conferring of knighthoods and baronetcies and peerages 
seems fitter in the case of men whose services have been of a 
public and active kind than in that of poets and romance- 
writers. A great general or admiral, a great political chief, a 
great party advocate (whether his advocacy is conducted by 
the tongue or the pen), a great engineer, or a great lawyer, 
seems to have a more palpable and direct connection with the 
State, and to be more properly the recipient of State honours, 
than the author, whose ways are more recluse, and whose 
power is more personal, private, domestic, and spiritual—more 
a matter of the individual conscience and taste, and therefore 
less capable of being brought within the definite standards of 
government reward. The instinct in this country has always 
been toseparate authorship as much as possible from theinfluence 
of the State ; and we think wisely. English literary men have 
very seldom evinced any desire to alter this rule. They know 
that their truest reward lies in the appreciation of the public 
at large, or of the critical few, and they do not wish to sub- 
stitute for the aristocratical patronage of former times either 
Ministerial pudding or Court honour. This, we believe, is 
the sentiment now widely diffused among the literary circles, 
and we shall not be sorry to think that it has found an ex- 
pression in the wise modesty of the Poet Laureate. 








UNION OF SMALL SCHOOLS. 


A suGGEsTion has been made in the columns of one of the 
daily papers, which, if carried out, would seem to solve one of 
the many remaining questions in connection with the subject 
of education, make it truly national, and bring its benefits to 
the furthest and most obscure parts of the land. We have 
schools established in: all our larger parishes, where the children 
of the poor are thoroughly taught under trained masters and 
mistresses, but no such provision has yet been made for the 
rural and more thinly-populated districts. A suggestion 
has been offered by a lady well known for her munificence 
and liberality, which seems to meet this difficulty. To 
use her own words—“There are two cases in which the 
present system of national education fails to meet the require- 
ments of the peasantry. 1. The case of the very small parish 
which does not supply a sufficient number of children to make 
it worth while to maintain a separate and well-appointed 
school. 2. The case of a large but scattered country pa-ish, 
where the houses are so distant from each other that at no 
place could any number of children be gathered together.” It 
is impossible, in these cases, either in the union of the smaller 
parishes or in the larger parish, to have a school at any place 
which is not practically inaccessible to the greater portion of 
the children, and it is proposed, that instead of one large 
school, there should be several,smaller ones in the various 
parishes, or in the various outlying parts of the same parish. 
These schools would be taught by anyone who was competent 
to teach them in the neighbourhood—whether a dame, a retired 
teacher, or any other—but all would be under the supervision 
of a master who would be responsible for the management of 
the different schools and the efficient instruction of the children. 
They would, in fact, be like different class-rooms of the same 
school—the same books, the same method, the same divisions, 
being used in each. Occasionally, the children might be 
assembled together in some central place for examination 


a certificated master, whom the Committee of Council have 


_ permitted to undertake the work, though without allowing this 


permission to be “ drawn into a precedent.” The Committee 


_ of Council themselves have it under consideration whether to 


allow the scheme to be carried out generally under their 
sanction, and whether to give any grant in aid of it. 

We hope the Committee of Council may be induced to give 
the scheme at least a trial. There are many parts of the 


rural districts of our country where there is little or no 





instruction for the children of the poor, or where, if there are 

schools, they are but inefficiently conducted, from want of 
funds, the absence of proper teachers, and the want of proper 

supervision and direction. But we have the material there 

both in the children and in the supply of that less thighly 

educated class of teachers which would be most useful in these 

smaller schools. The children would gladly come, and the 

instruction afforded to them would be more efficient, and of a 

higher standard, when the different teachers were under the 

direction of a master thoroughly trained in the duties of his 

profession. There would be here no danger of over-educating 

the children, an evil which is sometimes overlooked in the 

endeavour to bring their education to the highest state of effi- 

ciency; but they would be thoroughly grounded and taught 

in reading, writing, and arithmetic; and beyond that there 

would be no occasion, as there would be no inducement, to go. 

It would also tend to give employment to a large and well- 

deserving body of teachers, who, as the National Schools have 

risen in the several parishes, have been thrown out of their 

work, unable to compete with the more trained teachers. 

Many of them, we have no doubt, would be glad to resume 
their occupation, and, under the proposed supervision, would 
be thoroughly competent to give the instruction required; 
while there are many others younger who could easily do it after 
two or three years’ experience in a large school. Indeed, it 
would be well, if it were possible, sometimes, even in the larger 
schools, to take advantage of the service of persons who have 
a natural aptitude for teaching, and are thoroughly competent 
to teach, but whom circumstances have prevented from obtaining 
a certificate, and who cannot, therefore, be placed at the head 
of a school under Government inspection. In infant schools 
especially, many of them would be of great service, living all 
their lives‘in their own native villages, known to the managers, 
and knowing the children. But if they cannot be made use 
of in the larger schools, in these variogs rural ones they would 
be found extremely useful, though they have obtained no cer- 
tificate by going through a regular training, or passing any 
examination; and it would afford them at the same time 
employment and a means of earning their living. If the 
Committee of Council should determine to give the system 
a fair trial, we hope they may be induced to leave the 
managers free in their appointment of teachers to the smaller 
schools, allowing them to choose them in general from the 
immediate neighbourhood, and to content themselves with 
the head-masters being certificated, and thus regularly 
trained upon their own principles, They have, to a certain 
extent, already adopted this system of dealing with the teachers 
through the managers, by no longer paying each individual 
teacher separately, but sending the whole sums, from whatever 
sources accruing, to the managers, and leaving them to 
arrange the terms with the teachers. In this scheme, the 
same, or greater, freedom and powers should be given to the 
managers, at least with regard to the teachers inthe smaller 
schools. In the annual inspection which takes place in 
the larger schools, the Committee of Council have a sufficient 
hold upon the schools, and can be satisfied that they are 
properly conducted. In the same way, in these groups of 
lesser schools, it would be to the inspector that they would 
look to see that the children were properly instructed. It 
would be impossible for him personally to supervise all the 
various rooms when twenty or thirty children were gathered 
together; and, further, if the managers were hampered by.too 
minute directions as to the size, site, building, and other par- 
ticulars, it would add to the difficulties, which would be already 
great, in establishing a school in a small, poor, and thinly in- 
habited district. We trust, therefore, that if the Committee of 


‘Council should see fit to establish these schools, they will leave 


the managers entirely unfettered by regulations as to the 
choice of the site, the hiring or building of rooms, and ‘the 
selection of the teacher for each separate school im the group. 
The managers might be required to make a return as to the 
size of the various buildings used for instruction, so as to be 
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‘assured that the children were not overcrowded, and as to the 


character, age, and qualifications of the persons employed to 


the general proficiency displayed, and a grant might be made 
according to the report, as in the regularly established 
schools. 

The proposal with respect to these groups of schools appears 
to have been made with regard to groups of villages where 
there was no regular National School, but we do not see why 
the proposal should not be also carried out with regard to 
parishes where there is already a National School, but where 
parts of the parish being three, four, or five miles distant from 
it, the children are unable to attend. Schools might then be 
established in these outlying parts, or even in neighbouring 
parishes, in connection with the original National School, which 
would thus become a mother to the schools around it, as we see 
a mother church surrounded by its chapels of ease and district 
churches. The master of the National School would in this 
case be responsible for the other schools, and would be required 
to visit them occasionally, according to the arrangements 
made. 

A difficulty, however, might arise in regard to these schools 
as to what denomination they should be in connection with. 


Grouped around the parish church most of the people belong 


to the Established Church; but in the more remote parts, at 
a distance from the parish church, where the chapel is nearer 
at hand, many of the people are Dissenters, and, perhaps, in 
the various parts may belong to different sects. But here we 


fancy the regulations already laid down in the code would be — 
_ minerals, such as tin, zinc, copper, and antimony, general 


acted upon, and the schools established in connection with the 
religion of the majority, or of the chief supporters. But, in 
fact, we believe little difficulty would be experienced on this 
point. Most of the schools, in England at least, would be 
placed in connection with the Church of England, as is the 
case with most of the schools already established. This, how- 
ever, as well as the other points to which we have referred, 
is matter of detail which might be satisfactorily arranged 
and easily carried out. We trust that the system may be at 
least tried, and that while England is doing much for the edu- 
cation of her poorer sons and daughters, the poorest and 
humblest of them may not be passed over. 








AUSTRALIAN EXHIBITION OF GEMS. 


Aw item of no small interest appears to have been almost 
entirely overlooked in the last published news from Australia. 











—_— 


been composed on the plan of including as large a number of 
persons as possible, who, either from their official position, 


teach, and once a year the children would be assembled | connection with public institutions, or the attention they have 
for inspection, the inspector would be able to report upon | paid to matters pertaining to the jewellers’ and goldsmiths’ 


art, were likely to render useful assistance. Among these 
were the Melbourne Minister of Mines; Sir Redmond Barry, 
Chancellor of the University, and one of the trustees of the 
Public Library ; the heads of the Zoological and Survey 
Departments ; and Comte de Castelneau, the French Consul, 


who, it is stated, is one of the greatest living explorers of the 


whole of the district of South America in which diamonds and 
precious stones are found. There were also on the committee, 
says the Australasian, “ many private individuals who possess 
valuable collections of colonial gems, aud had expressed their 
willingness to lend their efforts in furthering the project in 
every way they could.” The exhibition, it was expected at 
first, would be opened some time in December, in the hall of 
the Royal Society in Melbourne; but, to give sufficient time for 
all the necessary arrangements, a postponement would be 
requisite, and the exhibition may not yet have taken place. 
That we should in this country be comparatively ignorant 
of the various mineral wealth of Australia, including its 
diamonds, is not surprising, when we find a charge of similar 
ignorance brought against the community of Victoria itself. 
“It is doubtful indeed,” says our authority, “ whether the mass 
of the community has any definite notion that Victoria pos- 
sesses many valuable minerals besides gold. ‘The success of 
the St. Arnaud silver mines may have conveyed a vague notion 
of the fact that the colony has argentiferous, as well as 
auriferous, deposits; but of the existence of other important 


ignorance, we venture to say, still exists. Least of all are the 


_ public aware that the most valuable of all the gems which the 


bowels of the earth yield—namely, diamonds and the precious 
stones—can be obtained in various parts of the colony.” We 


are certain that the public in this country will feel as great 


satisfaction in having their ignorance dispelled as the colonists 


themselves. It is stated, then, that gems of various kinds, 


. 


At the time when the mail left a proposition had been discussed | 
and put in a fair way of being carried out, to hold an exhibi- | 


tion of colonial gems in Melbourne; and the circumstances in 


‘which the proposition was made, and the support it has 


received, leave little room to doubt that the exhibition will 


possess a great deal of interest, not only for the colonies, but | 


for this country. It will exhibit in a striking manner a source 


‘of colonial wealth of which we have hitherto been almost 


entirely ignorant; what is more, a kind of wealth which from 
association impresses the mind even more than gold, the great 
symbol of wealth. It is expected that the exhibition will 
stimulate the researches of gold-miners, and lead to farther 
discoveries, making Australia the greatest gem-producing, as 
it is already the greatest gold-producing, region in the world. 
According to the details of the proposition which we find in 
‘the Australasian of Melbourne, the idea was first broached by 
Dr. Bleasdale, a connoisseur of gems, at a meeting of the Royal 
Society of Melbourne some months ago. The council of that 
Society took up the matter, and discussed it in all its bearings. 
The result was a decision to adopt the proposition, with several 
modifications designed to make it as useful as possible. The 
Society itself unanimously agreed to the report of their council, 
and a committee was appointed to make the necessary arrange- 
ments. According to these, the exhibition will not be confined 
exclusively to colonial gems, a limitation which would be un- 
desirable, as depriving the exhibition of all the benefit of 
comparison with the products of other countries, but contribu- 
tions from England and other countries will be invited. 
Nor will the exhibition be limited to gems alone. Works 
of jewellery, whether wrought or in the natural state, and 





specimens of plating, gilding, and burnishing, as well as | 


articles of bijouterie, will all be included, though the exhibi- 
tion of gems will remain the principal part of the display, 


which the remaining works are chiefly designed to embellish. | 


Victoria, having taken the lead, was to issue invitations to all 
the neighbouring colonies ; and in order that her own produc- 
tions at least might be properly represented, a committee had 


some very pure and valuable, have been found at various places 
in the colony during the last three or four years. “ Diamonds 
have been found in the Beechworth district, and so have 
sapphires of every shade of blue, from nearly black to the 
palest blue. Specimens of the green sapphires—the oriental 
emerald—have also been picked up. Topazes are abundant in 
the Ovens and about Donolly, and, in smaller crystals of 
great beauty, in Flinder’s Island; beryls have been found in 
several places lately at or near Northcote; garnets, hyacinths, 
and zircons, have been found in various gold-fields, the latter in 
considerable numbers; opals, amethysts, jaspers, and agates, 
are known to be abundant in the Ovens district, and specimens 
of some of them have been picked up on other gold-fields. 
There are also isolated instances of gems having been found at 
Northcote, and other places in the immediate vicinity of Meél- 
bourne.” As to the value of these gems, in some cases it was 
considerable. The best yet discovered was a magnificent 
diamond, weighing above three carats in the rough, which 
was found in the Beechworth district. Its worth, after being 
cut, was estimated at £35 or £40. The diamonds in general 
bore a strong resemblance to those of the richest diamond- 
yielding localities of Brazil. 

Such are the statements made by our antipodean contem- 
porary. That there is some foundation for them “is shewn 
by the proposition to hold an exhibition, and the confidence of 
the colonists that the display will be somewhat remarkable. 
Here we may also share the satisfaction and delight which 
success will give them. Not, of course, because wealth in 
diamonds is more real wealth than fleeces of sheep or bales 
of cotton, but it is a new variety in colonial riches; it is 
a new field for productive energy; and the more varied the 
attractions to immigrants, the richer is the colony likely to be 
in the variety of classes and characters requisite to build up 4 
great commonwealth. Those who dread the democratic spirit 
which constantly tends towards increased influence in the 
colonies, will be glad of any pursuit that breaks up the 
monotony of conditions under which the colonists live, and to 
which the democratic principle of equality owes its power. In 
one respect the development of wealth in gems may also have 
a peculiarly beneficial result. There may be, and are, tasteless 
displays of jewellery; the phrase “barbaric pearl and gold” 
seems often but too appropriate. But gems, and the arts of 
embellishment in which they are used, are intimately associated 
with the most refining social influences and the culture of the 
beautiful. It will not be inappropriate if the Australian 
colonists, rich in every form of the raw material of wealth, and 
having originally almost no social nexus but the coarse one of 
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wealth-getting, should find in one of their most valuable pro- 
ducts a stimulus to the cultivation of arts which help to elevate 
and refine. 








THE MURDERS IN JAPAN. 


On the morning of the 21st of November last, two British 
officers, on their way from Yokohama to Daiboots, were 
murdered and mutilated at a place near Kamakura in a man- 


ner so horrible that the Japan Herald describes the atrocity as | 


“surpassing in cowardice and bloody-murdering spirit all that 
even those who, like ourselves, have been in close and constant 
intercourse with a nation called cannibal and savage, have ever 
witnessed or heard of.” The unhappy gentlemen were Major 
George Walter Baldwin and Lieutenant Robert Nicholas 
Bird, both of Her Majesty’s 20th Regiment, and both men 
who, by their gentle, inoffensive natures and sterling worth, had 
won the affection of all who knew them. They set out on 
horseback from Yokohama, and at ten in the morning arrived 
at Enosima, which they left some two hours afterwards, in- 
tending to go on to Daiboots. But at night news was brought 
to the Governor of Yokohama that two foreigners had been 
assaulted near Kamakura, and that one was already dead. 
This intelligence was presently communicated to the foreign 
consuls, and at four on the following morning various parties 
set out for the place indicated, where, in two small sheds of 
mats propped up by bamboo, lay upon the ground the 
bodies of the two officers, horribly mutilated: the pistol of 
one of them, one barrel of which appeared to have been 
recently discharged, lying by his side: that of the other 
undrawn from his belt. 

Beyond these mute witnesses, there was no evidence to show 
how the two officers had met their fate. If we may interpret 
the circumstance that only one of them appears to have made 
an effort at defence, we should be forced to the conclusion that 
they were set upon by surprise and overwhelmed by numbers. 
The character of the two officers and the innocent occasion of | 
their journey, which was merely an excursion of pleasure, rebut 
the presumption that they could have drawn their fate upon 
themselves by provocating it. There can be little doubt, 
indeed, that the murder was as unprovoked as its execution 
was barbarous. But from all that we at present know there | 
appears small hope, if any, that the British authorities in | 
Yokohama will be able to trace the murderers. In the case of | 
Mr. Richardson, there was direct evidence, not native but | 
European, as to who the murderer was, and by whose instruc- 
tions he had acted. But here,as far as we yet know, we have 
only the dreadful fact that a most horrible murder has been 
committed. Every effort was made by inquiry in the neigh- 
bourhood where the bodies were found to elicit information, 
but in vain. “‘ No one,” says the Japan Herald, “ knew anything 
but that there the bodies were, and that one of the deceased, 
the younger one, who said his name was Bird, had lived for 
several hours.” It is remarkable that, possessing consciousness 
to tell his name to the natives who found him, Lieutenant Bird, 
though he survived for hours, should not have given them some 
account of how he and his brother officer had been assailed. 
He would naturally have been most anxious to do so. We 
cannot doubt, therefore, that the finding of the jury, who repu- | 
diate the Japanese evidence as utterly worthless, is correct ; and 
they had, we may be sure, the best reason for adding, “that 
there must be ample testimony in the possession of the Japanese 
authorities, or attainable by them, descriptive of the whole 
circumstances of the tragedy.” 

From the journals which have been received we learn that Sir 
Rutherford Alcock is determined, by every means at his com- 
mand, to urge, and, if necessary, compel the Japanese autho- 
rities to do their utmost to discover and deliver up the 
murderers. No man, not a native, understands the Japanese 
better than he does, or the perfect knowledge which the autho- 
rities possess of acts even of much less gravity than this most 
atrocious deed. He has a powerful armament at his command, 
and if there is hereafter to be any safety for foreigners in Japan, 
it is his duty to use it with such vigour as will force them to 
bring the guilty parties to light. It is the opinion of the jury 
that the act was committed by Japanese swordsmen, and that 
the attack must in all likelihood have been made on both sides 
simultaneously, and by a party of five or six ruffians at the 
very least, but possibly by even greater numbers. With the 
surveillance which the J apanese authorities exercise, and their 
means of ascertaining acts of far less importance, there can 
only be wanting the will to bring these scoundrels to justice. 
If they fail to do this they must take the consequences. It is 
idle to say that we cannot hold them responsible for such a 
crime as this. We may be very sure that, if we do not, there 











will be an end to the safety of foreigners in Japan who trust 
themselves beyond the immediate protection of their own 
people. 











| THE QUEEN UPON RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 
| Wuen a female acrobat met her death in Birmingham, 
_while exhibiting on the tight rope at a Foresters’ féte, her 
| Majesty wrote to the mayor representing how much she was 
shocked at the fate of this unfortunate woman, and how deeply 
she felt pained that a park which had been opened by herself and 
the late Prince Consort, in the hope that it would tend to pro- 
mote the health and innocent recreation of her subjects, should 
| have been degraded by such an exhibition. That protest put an 
, end to the breakneck exploits which were becoming so popular, 
and the secret of whose attraction was the strong probability 
that the performer’s neck would be broken, as in several cases 
it was. And now we have another Royal protest against unneces- 
sary neck-breaking of anotherkind, but on a much more extensive 
scale. Her Majesty has written to some of the railways centred in 
London, to call the attention of the directors “ to the increasing 
number of accidents which have lately occurred upon different 
lines of railways, and to express her Majesty’s warmest hope 
that the directors of the will carefully consider every 
means of guarding against these misfortunes, which are not at 
all the necessary accompaniments of railway travelling.” 

The country will be grateful to her Majesty, not merely for 
her interference in a matter which touches them so nearly, but 
for the decided tone of her interference. Railway accidents 
increase. They are not at all the necessary accompaniments of 
railway travelling. That is what we all feel and know; but it 
is what no power inthe State can say with the august autho- 
rity with which it proceeds from the lips of her Majesty. The 
Queen does not interfere in this matter upon personal grounds. 
She is aware that when she travels extraordinary precautions 
are taken; “ but it is on account of her family, of those 
travelling on her service, and of her people generally, that she 
expresses the hope that the same security may be insured for 
all as is so carefully provided for herself.” And it is not a 





_ matter of grace on the part of the companies to provide this 
_ security, which the Queen claims as much for the poorest of 


her subjects as for herself. Nor is it a matter of humanity, 

though, of course, it is that, too. But it is a matter of contract ; 

an obligation which companies are bound to discharge in return 

for a very solid advantage. ‘The Queen hopes it is unneces- 
sary for her to recall to the recollection of the railway directors 
the heavy responsibility which they have assumed since they have 
succeeded in securing the monopoly of the means of travelling of 
almost the entire population of the country.” We cannot thank 
her Majesty too heartily for this firm language. Railway accidents 
have again and again been traced to causes easily avoidable if 
directors would think a little less of their profits and a little 
more of their obligations. ‘They possess a monopoly of the 
means of travelling of almost the entire population of the 
country, and they have availed themselves of that monopoly to 
do as they like; to cut down the working power of their lines 
till they cannot be worked with safety. The press has done 
what it could to recall them to a sense of their duty, and juries 
have punished them for neglecting it; but still accidents have 
increased. Scarcely a week passes but we have a railway 
“ butcher’s bill,” more or less horrible. Now, however, that the 
Queen has interfered, we have great hope that we shall have a 
better security for our lives than we have had hitherto. 








‘Erratum :—In our article last week on “ Belligerent Rights at 
Sea,” p. 84, 2nd col., line 8 from bottom, for “ unexpected” read 
“ unexpressed.” 








THE CHURCH. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK AT SHEFFIELD. 


Tue Church Extension meeting held last week at Sheffield has 
furnished the occasion for one of the most remarkable archie- 
piscopal utterances of the day. Rarely is it the good fortune of a 
prelate more successfully to express sentiments which carry the 
feelings of the people with him, while at the same time they are 
founded in sound common sense, Christian feeling, and a true 
regard for the flocks entrusted to his care. Dr. Thomson has really 
surprised people by the heartiness with which he has thrown him- 
self into a movement calculated, above most others, to make the 
Church of England a truly national ognign’ The be on MEP 
that Church is founded, recognised in its laws, and er ! 
its institutions, is that the house of God is a building in which all. 
men should worship, equal in God’s sight, whatever be the 
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inequalities of their position in the world. The modern practice of 
pew-letting has endangered that principle, and in some localities 
banished it almost entirely. Between fashionable churches, fashion- 
able dresses in churches, and pew-hiring, the Church is rapidly 
descending to the condition of being the Church of the rich alone. 
The bone and sinew of the country—the independent artisans and 
tradesmen—are not content to be put to shame by sitting on 
penance stools in aisles, while their wealthy neighbours occupy the 
uppermost seats in the synagogues. To so great an extent has 
this been carried in some churches, that not only are no poor seen 
in them, but there is no place for the poor beyond the fiction of 
what are called “ free sittings”—benches in some remote corner, 
most inconveniently placed both as to comfort and hearing. 
Against this whole system the Archbishop of York raises his voice 
in earnest protest. Necessity in some cases may oblige him to 
tolerate it as a necessary evil, but he hopefully looks forward to a 
day in which it will be swept away, to give place to a true united 
Christian worship. ; 
But the success which has attended the Archbishop’s appeal is 
the strongest possible proof, not only of the soundness of his own 
views, but also of the readiness of the laity to co-operate in any 
scheme of church improvement that is really for the good of the 
people. The prompt responses made to the appeals in favour of 
the Bishop of Tonten's und, the Church Extension movement in 
Leeds, in Bradford, and now in Sheffield, show that the Church of 
England has not yet lost its vitality, and is not yet declining in the 
affections of the people. The Archbishop of York asks the in- 
habitants of Sheffield to help him in erecting seven churches in 
five years. His case is a simple one, honestly put, and urged in 
behalf of the thousands of the industrial population of that town. 
The amount required is £31,200. Immediately one gentleman, 
Mr. John Brown, comes forward and undertakes to spend £5,000 
in building one of the seven churches, in a neighbourhood inhabited 
by his own workmen. A sum of £4,000 is promised from various 
church-building societies, and the meeting does not break up 
before £10,000 additional is subscribed on the spot. Thus, on the 
very first day of the five years, more than one-half the required 
amount is contributed, showing what really can be done when a good 
work is gone about in the right way. We have often heard of the 
munificence of our forefathers in erecting the magnificent cathedrals 
and churches which have been handed down to us as monumental 
proofs of their piety ; but the present generation fairly promises 
to outrival even their zeal in this noble work of Church Extension, 





which has been inaugurated, under such happy auspices, within 
the last few years. 

But when these churches are built, what is to be done with 
them? That was the next question to which Dr. Thomson with 
earnestness addressed himself, and on which he said he held “a 
very strong opinion.” That opinion he afterwards made known 
when he said, “ I give my voice certainly for having all the people 
who come to worship God put on an equal footing.” The mode in 
which he proposes that this should be effected deserves to be noted. 
The idea is somewhat novel, if we catch the Archbishop's meaning 
rightly. Dr. Thomson seems to think that if pews are to be let, all 
should be let. Speaking of hiring, he says—“ I should be glad 
if we could do without that ; but let them all be let, because the one 
thing you have to avoid is establishing a distinction before God 
between the rich man and the poor.” That he declares is “ the 
real grievance, the real wrong—a false note struck in the harmony 
of the Christian system.” It is an additional powerful argument 
against the pew-letting system, and in favour of open churches-— 
and to this point the Archbishop referred with evident satisfaction 
—that no endowment can be had from the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners for churches in which it is adopted. 

If the open system, then, be most in harmony with the neces- 
sities of a National Church, there further arises the question, 
Should the sittings be all free, or may they be in part appropriated ? 
Dr. Thomson thinks that, as a general rule, they should not be 
appropriated—that it would be far preferable that the church- 
wardens should throw open the doors and say, “Here are the 
seats, and there you may sit.” It is possible that this may be the 
best system ; but in our opinion it is open to manifest objections, 
and is besides opposed to the fundamental principle of the parochial 
orem, that. parishioners are entitled to seats before strangers. 

e Archbishop has here fallen into one or two mistakes which we 
should not have expected. He speaks of the Church as “a 
corporation,” which it.is not ; and distinguishes it from the general 
body of the Church of England, which it is. 
thought there is manifestly War ,2 remnant of that common 
ecclesiastical misconcéption that ‘the clergy constitute the Church. 
Besides, as to the appropriation’of seats in a parish church, the 
churchwardens have not the power of refusing to assign sittings to 
the parishioner who applies’to him for a number of them pro- 

Foronete to the requirements of his family. Until the law of the 
urch of England, then, is altered in that respect, it would be 


impossible to carry out the princi 
which people might scramble each 
is it necessary, even did the law allow it, t 
sense be free. What the Archbishop fears 
inflated dresses, 

t three persons would occupy the room of six, and a 

urch built to accommodate 1,000 persons contain only half 


le of perfectly free seats, for 
unday, as they pleased. Nor 
at pews should in that 
is, that in these days of 
the worshippers would so expand themselves 


t number. We see no reason 
unhappy results, which could be very 
notifying, either on the doors of 
convenient manner, the number of 


to apprehend any such 
easily prevented, by clearly 
the pews, or in any other 
persons that each accommo- | 





dates. The parishioners, to whom three sittings were appropriated 
in a pew intended for five persons, would clearly understand that 
they were not to expand themselves over the whole quintuple 
space. Exceptional cases, of individuals in sore need of the Bant- 
ing cure, would no doubt be treated with gentle consideration by 
tender-hearted churchwardens, and each fat man be accommodated 
with a double measurement of sittings in latitude. Church pews 
so distributed would, moreover, in the truest sense, constitute an 
open church. It would provide ample accommodation for the 
parishioners, to whom the church belongs, and who are therefore 
entitled to a preference over strangers, and yet leave abundant 
room for the latter. And if the principle were, moreover, adopted 
that, immediately after the service commences, or at some of its 
stages close on that commencement—such as the reading of the 
Lord’s Prayer—every sitting, appropriated or unappropriated, should 
become free to every comer, nothing, even in imagination, would 
be wanted to constitute the church a perfect open place of worship 
for both rich and poor. It must be remembered that appropria- 
tion of a pew to a parishioner gives him no right of property in 
the pew, or power of excluding others from places vacant in it 
during Divine service ; it only gives him the right of occupying 
it so long and so far as it is set apart for him and his family, and only 
if they be present. If they be absent, or cease to be parishioners, 
the right lapses. We cannot see what more is wanted to secure 
a free and open worship of God. Appropriation promotes order, 
recognises and regulates the fact that people frequenting a church 
tend naturally to settled seats which by habit they make their 
own, and prevents the jealousies and wranglings which, in propor- 
tion to some persons’ notions of their own consequence, are sure to 
attend on an indiscriminate weekly scramble for the highest | pray 
It is true that the appropriation of sittings does tend, in a degree, 
to draw the line, so objectionable in a church, between the rich 
and the poor ; but even this may be remedied. We know a church 
in which the working poor, by the common consent of the 
parishioners, occupy the foremost pews of the church, near the 
pulpit and chancel. They sit on no forms or benches in advance 
of the pews, but in the front pews themselves ; and the wealthy and 
fashionable gentry are behind them, in the middle of the church. 
We do not see that it would take from the dignity and self-respect 
of the richer members of any congregation were they to unite in 
some such way in honouring the poor, and making them feel that, 
in church at least, they are not lightly esteemed. No harm could 
result from such a sacrifice of dignity ; and it certainly would tend 
to allay the acrimonious feelings with which the labouring classes 
are so frequently disposed to look on Christianity as only a religion 
of the rich. : 

Whatever opinion may be formed on that question, there is one 
matter deserving of the Archbishop of York’s best attention, in which 
a reformation, essential to Church Extension, is required more than 
even free and open churches. Something should be done to fec- 
tually teach the rising generation of clergy how to write sermons 
to which people, in an intelligent age, can listen. It is not the 
liturgical services of the church—though they do need some 
shortening—that repel so many from attendance, so much as wane 
obliged to listen patiently to discourses they do not understan 
or, if they do understand, in nine cases out of ten are utterly un- 
edifying. People want instruction, and they are glad to listen to 
any edifying sermon that conveys it tothem; but it is painful, 
te even the most uneducated, to hear a series of the tritest truisms 
strung together by some inexperienced or indolent preacher, or @ 
text tortured into a thousand fanciful meanings which the inspired 
writer never meant it to convey. In fact, our teachers require to 
be taught to teach, and our Divinity Schools neglect to give them 
that teaching. If the Archbishop of York, through the weight of 
his personal character, or the influence of his high position, will 
only lay himself out for, and succeed in, bringing about a reforma- 
tion of this kind, he will promote a work of church extension 
more blessed in its effects even than that which he has so happily 
inaugurated at the Sheffield meeting. 








THE BISHOP OF LONDON’S FUND. 


TuE Executive Committee of the Bishop of London's Fund has ~ 
this week published its First Annual Report ; and this document 
brings down the account of its operations to the close of the past 


| year. It is evidently the intention of the Committee that this 
In this confusion of 


year should be considered the first of the ten over which the 
bishop's scheme for the relief of the spiritual destitution of London 
should extend. This seems reasonable. In November, 1862, 
Dr. Tait first suggested the movement in his charge to his’ clergy ; 
the first appeal was made to the laity in June of the year 1863; 
and it is clear that the Committee could not have been ina position 
to commence actual operations before the following New Year. 
Taking that year, therefore, as the test of the first-fruits of the 
bishop's labours, few will venture to deny that the results are in 
the highest degree satisfactory. The amount actually received is 
£100,456. 13s. 6d. ; a further sum of £72,003. 1s. 3d. has been 
promised ; and, after expending £78,000 of the former in laying 
the foundations of the gigantic enterprise which the next nine 
years are to bring to maturity, there remain £22,000 of the first 
year's receipts as yet undisposed of. So far everything, in the finan- 
cial line, has succeeded as well as the most sanguine philanthropists 
could have desired. Does the experience oft the past warrant a 
belief in a like success for the remaining nine years? On the 
correct answer to this question depends Dr. Tait’s final triumph 
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over the vast moral obstacles to the improvement of the people 
into conflict with which he has thrown himself in this vast city. 
What, then, are the facts on which a hope of the future may be 
safely built ? 

In the first place, £72,000 is promised, which is not included in 
the first year’s receipts. It is not very likely that this sum is 
intended by all its subscribers to extend over the whole nine years. 
Some of it may fairly be calculated on for immediate use. It will, 
therefore, be a low estimate to put it down as equivalent to 
£10,000 a year promised for the coming nine years. We are further 
told, in the report, that of last year’s £100,000, local associations 
furnished £12,000. We see no reason for doubting that an equal, if 
not a very much greater, sum may be calculated on from this source 
in the years to come. The same expectations may be held out as 
to the £9,000 obtained from church collections, and the £2,477 
received as parish collections. These three items of revenue put 
together make close on £25,000, to which, if the £10,000 above 
referred to be added, we have a sum of £35,000, which may be 
fairly calculated on as good money for the current year. With 
such a good backing to commence, and an improved machinery for 
raising subscriptions, there is a reasonable ground for hope that 
the second annual Report of the Committee will, in 1866, inform the 
public of another £100,000 “ actually received.” 

This is so far encouraging ; but one or two features of Dr. Tait’s 

scheme, in its practical working, deserve a special consideration. 
One point he particularly insists on, that everything to which the 
fund is applied should be “new work.” The Committee furnishes 
aid out of the fund to several societies,—the Church Building 
Society, the Diocesan Home Mission, the Scripture Readers’ 
Association, &c.; but it does so, not to relieve them of their own 
burdens, but to enable them to break new ground. And this is 
done solely on the principle of economy, that these societies, from 
their experience of the work, can do it more effectually and econo- 
mically than the Committee could. Another most important 
feature—in fact, the essence of the whole scheme—is so to promote 
this new work everywhere during these ten years that, in each parish, 
it may become the nucleus of a future permanent and self-supporting 
organization. The question may naturally occur to many persons 
why, if Dr. Tait wants a million of money, does he not invest every 
£100,000 as he receives it, and devote the interest to furnishing 
the poor parts of London permanently with curates, Scripture 
readers, Bible women, &c.? The answer is simply, that less good 
would be done in that way than by expending the capital itself on 
these little nuclei of churches, parsonages, and clergymen, which, 
after a nursing of ten years, may be left to their own resources 
and the bounty of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. In fact, the 
vast resources at the disposal of the Commissioners are the supple- 
ment to the Bishop of London’s Fund. That body has undertaken, 
at present, to raise every living, having a population of 8,000 souls, 
to £300 a year ; and, after some years, the same boon will be ex- 
tended to livings of 6,000 and 4,000 of population. If, therefore, 
the Bishop of Keihen can hold out at his undertaking for the next 
nine years, he may fairly calculate on seeing many of his newly- 
formed parishes permanently provided for. These considerations 
furnish a complete answer to the question, why is each £100,000 
expended as it is received. We cannot conclude our remarks on 
this subject better that by quoting the words of the Report in 
which the Committee describe what the uses are to which the Fund 
is to be devoted :— 


“To break up the large overgrown parishes into manageable dis- 
tricts, and to provide these districts with immediate mission agencies, 
so designed as to prepare for ultimate parochial organization, is the 
special and characteristic work of this fund. As it helps to provide 
each new district parish with its permanent church and school, and 
places it in a position to claim its endowment grant from the revenues 
of the commission, the fund retires, and leaves each new parish thus 
furnished to draw from its own population the means necessary for 
the maintenance of Christian worship and instruction. In the belief 
that this scheme of action is definite and efficient, the Committee ask 
to be enabled to apply it to the large number of deficient parishes 
which demand their aid.” 








DOMINICAN FRIARS IN IRELAND. 


A curious case, illustrating the position in which Roman Catholic 
religious orders are placed in this country, came on for judgment 
this week in the Irish Court of Chancery. A Mr. Michael Sims, 
late butter merchant, of Cork, died some time ago, and bequeathed, 
inter alia, £500 to the Rev. Thomas Conway, R.C. clergyman, of 
St. Mary’s Priory, Cork, for the maintenance of the order of 
Dominican friars ; anda similar £500 to the Revds. Robert White 
and B. T. Russell, of St, Saviour’s R.C. Church, Dublin, for the 
education and maintenance of two priests of the order of St. 
Dominic in Ireland. These bequests were disputed by the tes- 
tator’s eldest son, Mr. James K. Sims; and Master Brook had 
decided that both bequests were invalid, as being contrary to the 
spirit and policy of the Emancipation Act ; and this decision was 
further confirmed by the Master of the Rolls. The case was then 
brought, on appeal, before the Lord Chancellor ; and on Monday 
last judgment was given affirming the decision of the Court 
below. The Lord Chancellor referred to the enactments of 


aiding or consenting thereto. These bequests, therefore, were 
forbidden by the express language and wording of the Act. That 
to Mr. Conway was plainly a violation of the enactment ; and, 
in the other case, the object was “to provide a fund to do what 
an Act of Parliament pronounced to be a high misdemeanour.” 
The judgment of the Court, therefore, was that both bequests were 
illegal and void, and in this Mr. Blackburn, the Judge of Appeal, 
| fully concurred. This case will, no dorbt, furnish admirable 
| material for a new grievance to be put on the catalogue of the 
| Irish National Association. 











Brorner Icnatrus.—It is rumoured at Norwich that the identifica- 
tion of the Rev. E. A. Hillyard with Brother Ignatius and the English 
Order of St. Benedict, is not so complete as may be generally supposed. 
At a social meeting held a few evenings since by Mr. Hillyard and his 
congregation, several members of what Brother Ignatius terms his 
“Third Order” were present, and the p me of the evening 
comprised dancing. Brother Ignatius objected to this feature of the 
proceedings, and warned the members of his “ Third Order” not to 
take part in it. He sent a message from the monastery to this effect, 
and, as he was informed that some of the members of the “ Third 
Order” wavered in their allegiance on this head, he repeated his 
message. Nevertheless, several of the “Third Order” joined in the 
dance, and the party did not separate until three o'clock on the 
following morning. Then came the reckoning. Brother Ignatius 
insisted that they must do penance for their offence. Some submitted, 
but others flatly refused to do so, and have left the “ Third Order” in 
consequence. Some of the penances enforced by Brother Ignatius 
appear extremely fanciful. Thus, one of the English Order of St. 
Benedict had the ill-luck, through awkwardness or inadvertence, to 
break a glass sugar-basin at the monastery. For this Brother Igna- 
tius visited the offender with the following whimsical punishment :— 
At one of the monastery services, he had to stand up before the 
assembled congregation, bearing on his head the fragments of the 
shattered sugar-basin !— Post. 


Premium FoR Pews in New Yorx.—The Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher presided this year, as usual, at the annual letting of pews 
and aisle seats in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. The proceedings took 
place in the church on the 3rd inst. The premiums bid were much 
larger than ever before. The highest bid last year was $200; this 
year, $400, which, added to the pew-rent, makes the largest total pay- 
ment for the year for one pew $520. Twelve pews were sold at prices 
(including premium and pew-rent) exceeding $400 each, and sixteen 
more brought above $300.— Times. 


PRoritaBLE REFiTTING OF AN AMERICAN CuuRCcH.—An exchange 
says :— The Central Methodist Episcopal Church, Seventh Avenne, 
New York, when furnishing their church, used cotton for stuffing the 
backs of the seats. Recently they have been refitting, repairing, and 
painting their house; in doing this, they substituted horse-hair for 
the cotton, which they disposed of for $3,399.50. This amount more 
than sufficed to cover all the expense of the refitting, &c., leaving them 
a balance of several hundred dollars.” —American Paper. 


THE Queen’s Erreuany Orrexines.—It is not universally known 
that at the Feast of the Epiphany her Majesty carries, by deputy, 
offerings to the altar in memory of the gold, the frankincense, and 
the myrrh which the kings of the East brought to the Holy Child at 
Bethlehem. The ceremony took place at noon on the Feast of the 
Epiphany, when two gentlemen of the household offered the casket 
containing the Queen’s offering at the altar.—The Church Review. 








FINE ARTS. 


MUSIC. 


Mr. Cay’s one-act opera, “Constance,” produced at the Royal 
English Opera on Monday last, is another of those works by which 
it is sought to establish a position for English music, and to prove 
our possession of a national school of the art. The efforts vera | 
made towards this end have lamentably tended to dissipate 
belief, even among the most sanguine, that we have any title to 
rank among the Euro schools of creative music. When a col- 
lection of conventional phrases, vapid platitudes, in fact, the small- 
talk of music, as much common property as the colloquial “ How 
d’ye do” and “Good-bye” of every-day conversation — when, we 
say, such materials, put together without any of that neatness and 
retinement which may sometimes lend a charm even to ordinary 





commonplace, are brought forward and dignified with the title of 
peamenrne's same and ushered into publicity at our greatest lyric 
theatre, it behoves all who have any respect for the art, and who 
desire not to see English music made a subject for ridicule and con- 


| tempt, to protest against the apparent acceptence which such 





| 


the Emancipation Act (10 Geo. IV., c._ 7), which made it | 


’ @ misdemeanour for Jesuits, or members of other religious orders, 


to reside within the realm, or for any person to become a member 


’ 


of any such order, or to admit others to become members, or to be | 


crudities gain by the factitious favour, temporary as It 18, with 
which they meet. 10 

Mr. Clay's music is not calculated to disprove the justice of the 
foregoing general remarks ; it consists of a series of scraps of 
various sorts and kinds, joined together with as little congruity or 
coherence as if they had been shaken in a bag and turned out 
haphazard. There is no power of developing or treating a promi- 
nent theme—the phrases present a constant succession of small 
climaxes, arising without preparation and leading to no result. 
The instrumentation is heavy, frequently clumsy, with cma 
any variety of detail. The work al r has the appearance 
having been put together at the (in true amateur fashion), 
and afterwards instrumented the orchestre—a process more 
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akin to manufacture than allied to the high mission of creative 
composition. Anything like analysis of the various pieces of a 
work of so monotonous and commonplace a character would be 
superfluous ; but we may specify, as an exception, a rather elegant 
ballad, “I have plighted my troth,’ which stands out in agreeable 
relief amidst the dreariness of the general effect. The subject of the 
opera—the tyranny of the Russians in Poland—and the number of 
characters introduced, are scarcely in accordance with the slight- 
ness and simplicity properly belonging to a small work of the kind. 
Madlle. Martorelle, Miss Thirlwall, Mr. Haigh, Mr. Corri, and the 
other artists concerned, did their best ; and the composer was called 
on with all those demonstrations of success which are now matters 
of course on a first night. It is certainly anything but consolatory 
for the prospects of native musical genius that, during the three 
months and a half that the Royal English Opera Company has been 
in operation, the most successful work produced ‘and the best if 
we may compare things unlike) has been the pantomime ; and the 
most attractive performer, a dancer with one leg. The absence 
amongst us of the slightest vein of original musical thought has 
been so thoroughly manifested that it would be much better to 
produce adaptations of foreign works than to persevere in attempts 
at a musical nationality which is now proved to bea fiction. In 
the present state of newspaper musical criticism this kind of truth- 
telling is unhappily rare ; the test, however, is to be found in the 
speedy oblivion of most of the works which are currently pro- 
nounced, by many of our contemporaries, to be “ charming,” 
“beautiful,” full of “ genius,” &e. &e. 

At Her Majesty’s Theatre, Mr. Levy’s “ Punchinello” has been 
superseded by Gounod’s “ Faust” (another testimony to native 
genius), and to-night M. Maillart’s “ Lara” was to be produced. 

The Sacred Harmonic Society gave a very fine performance of 
Spohr’s “ Last Judgment” and Mendelssohn’s “* Hymn of Praise ” 
yesterday week, and again yesterday ; and the National Choral 
Society gave the “Creation” on Wednesday—neither occasions, 
however, calling for special comment. 





THE LONDON THEATRES. 


THe somewhat mouldy drama of “Robert Macaire,” or 
“L’Auberge des Adrets,” which was never a very remarkable 
literary production, has been revived at the Lyceum by Mr. 
Fechter, under the rather weak title of “The Roadside Inn.” 
“‘ Robert Macaire” is about as old-fashioned now as “ Jonathan 
Bradford,” or any other play of that class written thirty or forty 
years ago, and its humour is of that extravagant order always 
associated with the Victoria drama. Old playgoers may tolerate 
it out of regard to excellent actors, like Frederick Yates, T. P. 
Cooke, and H. Wallack, who represented the chief character, and 
amused them in their youth, but young playgoers must wonder 
what claims it had to be revived at such a fashionable theatre as 
the Lyceum. Its two heroes are a couple of dirty, ragged scoundrels, 
who would be scarecsews even in St. Giles’ss—one a mixture of the 
dancing-master or the strolling actor and the cut-throat ; the other 
a weak-minded area-sneak, who looks like the “wandering min- 
strel,” and shakes like a “shivering Jemmy.” 7 

“* L’Auberge des Adrets” was one of those slight, compact, bad, 
artificial, and stagey French pieces, the writing of which seems to 
require the wit of at least three dramatic authors. When written, 
it was not performed as its author intended it should be; for 
Frederic Lemaitré, who played Robert Macaire, turned it into a 
melodramatic farce, and buffvoned with it to an almost incredible 
extent. The caricature hit the fancy of Paris as much as “ Paul 
Pry” or “Lord Dundreary” hit the fancy of London, and the 
patchwork ruffian was sketched by artists and patronised by 
journalists. From France his fame spread to England. Lemaitre 
represented him in French at the Lyceum, Frederick Yates in English 
at the Adelphi, T. P. Cooke in English at the Surrey, and H. 
Wallack in English at Covent Garden. The drama was portable ; 
it required little scenery, few properties, and few performers ; it 
gave unbounded opportunities to actors of a gagging disposition, 
and it, therefore, soon became popular with the profession. Every 
country theatre and barn played “ Robert Macaire” more or less, 
and even now the drama is what is called a stock-piece. Few 
people, young or old, who visit theatres, have not seen this melo- 
dramatic farce, and few expected to see it revived by Mr. Fechter. 

Robert and Bertrand—better known in English as Robert 
Macaire and Jacques Strop—are played at the Lyceum by Mr. 
Fechter and Mr. H. Widdicomb. ‘The former wants humour, and 
the latter wants discretion. Nearly all the old stagey tricks and 
traditions are preserved ; but while Mr. H. Widdicomb revels in 
all the old butfooneries, Mr. Fechter seems rather anxious to 
elevate his character into a broken-down gentleman. Several 
alterations have been made in the plot, though the drama was 
hardly worth such tinkering ; but the dialogue scarcely shows an 
improvement on Charles Selby’s version. There is one hopeful 
fact, however, connected with this revival which is deserving of the 
warmest recognition—Mr. Fechter, unlike manager-actors generally, 
is content to play in a piece in which he is not more prominent 
than one of his actors, 

Sheridan Knowles’s play of “ The Hunchback” will be revived 
at the Adeiphi next Monday, with Miss Bateman in the character 
of Julia, and the cast promises to illustrate one of the worst vices 
of the starring system. Miss Woolgar, perhaps the best Helen on 
the London stage, has been put on one side, and this important 
part has been given to a young lady who has little more than her 
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good looks to recommend her. Probably Miss Bateman’s managers 
and advisers thought she would appear greater if Helen was 
weakened into a foil, but they manage these things better for the 
poor patient stupid public at a marionette theatre. 

The Queen’s Theatre, near Tottenham-court-road, has passed 
into the hands of Miss Marie Wilton, who will redecorate it and 
open it at Easter with entertainments similar to those given at the 
Strand and Royalty Theatres. This house has long been one of the 
dustholes of the drama, though it once had a dramatic reputation, 
and was for some time managed by Mrs. Nisbett. As a theatre 
with any pretensions to refinement, it was nevera very lucrative pro- 
perty ; and what it will be under the new management yet remains 
to be seen. In position it is not much worse than the Royalty, 
and it may act as a sort of theatre of ease to the Princess’s. 

Mr. Paul Bedford’s bankruptcy has been superseded, and the 
dramatic profession have arranged to give him a benefit at Drury 
Lane Theatre on Thursday morning, February 2. Nearly every 
actor and actress in London has promised to be present, and 
Messrs. Falconer and Chatterton have given the free use of the 
theatre. Mr. Bedford has been more than half a century before 
the public. He sang with Catalani, and was the original Beppo in 
“Fra Diavolo,” and for at least twenty years he has been a member 
of the Adelphi company. 


SCIENCE. 


HisTroLocicaL anatomy numbers many devotees both in this 
country and on the Continent, and hence the additions made to 
our knowledge of the minute structure of animals and plants are 
numerous, and in some instances valuable also. In a late number of 
M. Robin’s Journal, M. Fasce contributes a paper on the dispo- 
sition of the muscular layers forming the intestines of man. From 


this the following conclusions may be drawn: 1) There is a 
series of muscular fibres placed beneath the follicles of Lieber- 
kiihn, and partly surrounding these glands. (2) A layer of con- 
nective tissue, which serves to separate the foregoing from (3) a set 
of circular fibres. 1) A stratum of longitudinal fibres ; this 


Sub-mucous tissue, 


layer is three times as thick as any other. (5 ' 
at of glistening 


6 and 7) sub-serous muscular layers, and (5) a c 
smooth membrane, termed peritoneum. 

In the Comptes Rendus for January 9, we find an interesting 
note, by M. Bérenger-Féraud, upon scorbutus in the gorilla. As 
this creature is supposed to bear a tolerably close relationship to 
man, the observations of the writer are certainly worthy of being 
recorded. ‘ During a voyage to the West Coast of Africa,” writes 
M. Bérenger-Féraud, “I had an opportunity of observing a young 
gorilla, which, at a period when our fresh provisions were 
exhausted, presented well-marked symptoms of scorbutus. The 
animal, which till then had been in good condition, and of a 
playful nature, became emaciated and sulky, appearing inclined to 
sleep a good deal. Its hair presented a dry shrivelled aspect, and 
in places began to fall ; its skin, which was naturally of a leaden 
hue, assumed a very unhealthy appearance, and desquamated in 
the form of small particles, such as those seen in cases of pityriasis. 
The nasal and labial mucous membranes were discoloured ; 
the gums became of a livid red colour, were swollen, and even- 
tually presented a number of ulcers, and loosened the teeth in their 
sockets. Then hemorrhage set in, and with it all the symptoms 
of true scorbutus. The animal was at length fed on vegetables and 
organic acids, and was administered tonics, and under these 
combined influences it was restored to health. On arriving, how- 
ever, in colder latitudes, it was attacked by consumption, to which, 
like most quadrumana, it fell a victim.” 

M. Dareste narrates the result of some curious experiments 
which he made to determine the lowest temperature at which hen- 
eovs could be hatched, or rather at which embryos could be 
developed. He has found that incubation may go on at a tem- 
perature as low as 30° of the centigrade thermometer. The em- 
brvo, however, which are produced under a temperature of from 
30° to 34°, are very slowly developed. None of them ever emerge 
from the shell, as they all perish before reaching maturity. Some 
of them die earlier than others; but none of them reach that 
period when the embryo surrounds the vitellus. Most of the em- 
bryos which underwent incubation in this manner were monsters. 
Some presented anomalies of the head, of which the cyclops 
variety was most frequent ; others presented a double heart ; and 
in some cases both these abnormal conditions were present 
together. 

M. Ester fancies he has discovered the function of the spleen. 
From several experiments made upon the blood of the splenic 
vein during digestion, and after a long fast, he has found that, 
when digestion is going on, the venous blood of the spleen con- 
tains only about half as much oxygen as when the stomach has 
been for some time perfectly empty. 

In a letter (in pamphlet form) addressed to the English Public, 
Dr. Spencer Cobbold, the well-known investigator of parasitic 
worms, cautions us against employing sewage-matter as manure. 
By the present system Dr. Cobbold thinks that billions of 
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eggs of entozoa (tape-worms, &c.) are annually swept away into 
the ocean ; but if the accumulation of our sewers be spread over 
the country, all the conditions favourable to the development of 
these ova will be prevented ; the larve will find their way into our 
cattle, and vegetables, and entozootic diseases will, from the ex- 
tent to which they will range, constitute one of the greatest 
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plagues that have ever been inflicted upon this nation. Although 
we do not think the danger so great as the doctor represents, we 
must confess that we see very fair grounds for some of his conclu- 
sions, and we trust that the subject may be examined from this 
new aspect by all those who are interested in preserving the 
health of ovr population. 

At a recent meeting of the French Academy, M. Leroq presented 
a memoir on the inhabitants of pile-houses and caves. In Venetia 
he states that he has found the remains of those tribes who peopled 
Europe before the immigration of the Aryas. In the cavern of 
Lumignano, at a level of ten feet below the surface, he found flint 
implements resembling those discovered at Perigord, fragments of 
pottery, a bone needle. In an adjacent cavern he observed, 
associated with the flint implements, teeth, jaws, and other bones 
of the great fossil bear ; the specimens, however, were in a mutilated 
Cconaltion. 

The subject of a substitute for human milk to which Baron 
Liebig drew attention, in the last number of the Popular Science 
Keview, is creating a good deal of excitement. The Lancet having 
described the Baron’s process for preparing an artificial liquid equal 
in nutritive value to the milk of the mother, we understand that a 
physician interested in the question has written to that paper, 
assenting to Baron Liebig’s views, and stating that he is engaged 
in making arrangements with certain manufacturers by which the 
public can be supplied with malt (one of the ingredients) of the 
proper quality for preparing the new pabulum. 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Tue fifth meeting of the present session of this society was held 
at Burlington House on Monday evening, the 23rd inst., Sir 
Roderick I. Murchison, President, in the chair. The large hall 
was quite crowded with members and their friends, assembled to 
hear Captain Sherard Osborn’s paper on “ A Project of an Ex- 
pedition to Reach the North Pole and Examine the Polar 
Region.” 

Captain Osborn commenced by saying that no apology was 
needed for an attempt to show, before the Geographical Society, 
the perfect practicability of an exploration of the blank space 
around the North Pole. He and his brother Arctic explorers did 
not belong to the new “ rest-and-be-thankful school,” and were no 
more prepared to turn their backs on Arctic discovery because a 
Franklin had lost his life off King William’s Land than they would 
be to do so to an enemy’s fleet because Nelson fell at Trafalgar. 
Besides, it was a superficial and false view that Arctic exploration 
was especially dangerous. During thirty-six years of glorious 
enterprise, from 1818 to 1854, by ship, by boat, and by sledge, 
England fairly lost only two ships and 128 men out of forty-two 
successive expeditions, Forty thousand miles had been traversed 
by foot parties in the search of Franklin alone, and yet not one of 
these parties had been ever lost. An equal amount of geographical 
discovery had never been accomplished on the earth’s surface with 
so small an amount of human sacrifice. It was also a very super- 
ficial view that Arctic exploration had done nothing but add so 
many miles of unprofitable coast line to our charts, The discoveries 
made in the various physical sciences during these expeditions were 
full of practical importance. It was in the Arctic region that the 
clue was obtained of the laws of those mysterious currents which 
flow through the wastes of the ocean like two mighty rivers 

the Gulf Stream and the Ice Stream. It was in Boothia that 
the two Rosses first reached the magnetic pole—that central point 
round which revolves the mariner’s compass over one-half the 
Northern Hemisphere ; and the mass of observations collected by 
our explorers on all sides of that pole had added greatly to our 
knowledge of the laws of magnetic declination and dip. “ Every 
voyage to the North (in the words of Admiral Beechey) has tended 
to remove that veil of obscurity which previously hung over the 
geography and all the phenomena of the Arctic regions. before 
these voyages all beyond the North Cape was a blank ; but since 
then each successive voyage has swept away some gloomy super- 
stition, has brought to light some new phenomenon, and tended to 
the advancement of human knowledge.” The risks and privations 
cannot be great, or Arctic service would not be so popular with our 
sailors. He (Captain Osborn) was frequently asked by old ship- 
mates—" Are we going up that way again, sir? Please don’t 
forget I am a volunteer.” The fact was that more sailors had been 
thrown to the sharks from diseases incident to service in China and 
on the African coast than ever fell during thirty years of Arctic 
service, and our seamen and officers knew it. There were two 
routes to be considered in a project for reaching the North Pole 
the one by Spitzbergen, and the other vid North Greenland. 
Hakluyt’s Head, in Spitzbergen, is about 600 miles from the Pole. 
Sailing ships have been in this direction within 500 miles of it, and 
Captain Parry, on the night of July 22, 1827, stood upon floating 
ice exactly 435 geographical miles from the Pole. He was con- 
strained to give up the attempt, simply because the ice was being 
Swept faster to the south than his men could drag their boats to 
the north. It was the height of the Arctic summer, and the expe- 
rience of the last twenty years had shown that instead of starting 
on such a journey in June, Parry ought to have wintered in Spitz- 
bergen and started for the Pole in February. The Spitzbergen 
route, however, has this objection—that no northern land is known 
on its meridian to give fixed points for the deposit of provisions. 
Smith’s Sound, in North Greenland, would be a better starting point. 
It is 120 miles near the Pole, and there is good ground for concluding 
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that there is a further extension of continent or islands thence to 
the northward. The nature of the ice drift tends to prove this, for 
it consists of icebegs, which are creatures of the land and born of 
glaciers. Icebergs abound in Smith’s Sound, which would not 
have been the case had the land terminated abruptly near the 
Humboldt Glacier. These tell us of great lands with lofty moun- 
tains and deep valleys, retaining the moisture and snow drift of 
ages, and promise that continuity of frozen seaboard needed to 
enable our explorers to reach the Pole. In the year 1853 the 
lamented Dr. Kane entered Smith’s Sound with his little brig, the 
Advance. At that time he (Captain Osborn) then serving under 
Captain Richards, was in Wellington Channel with the expedition 
under Sir Edward Belcher; Kellett and M‘Clintock were in Bar- 
row’s Straits ; M‘Clure had just reached the waters of the Atlantic 
from the side of the Pacific; Collinson and Rae were in Victoria 
Land, and Inglefield had just made one of his summer trips to 
Beechey Island. There were, therefore, at that time not less than 
400 British subjects in the Arctic Seas, all living in comparative 
comfort, for the resources of a great navy had been placed at their 
disposal. Dr. Kane’s sufferings arose from the insufficient supplies 
and imperfect arrangements necessarily attendant on a purely 
private enterprise; but this was no reflection on those warm- 
hearted Americans who had so nobly come forward to aid in Arctic 
enterprises. The chivalrous and enthusiastic Kane, he (Captain 
Osborn) well knew, never penned those touching episodes to frighten 
men from these grand undertakings, but rather to caution us to 
avoid his mistakes, and to show us how nobly the worst evils may 
be borne when the cause is a good one. The brig Advance, by 
departing from an Arctic rule to keep to the western shore, fell 
into a bay 60 miles further than Smith’s Sound, out of which she 
never again sailed. The furthest point in Greenland reached 
was beyond a stupendous tongue of the great glacier, and 
named Cape Constitution by Mr. Morton, the only man who 
reached it. He could neither get round it nor scale it. What 
there is, therefore, beyond Cape Constitution none of us know. 
Kane thought it the termination of Greenland; but this was a 
hasty conclusion, for he (Captain Osborn) could not believe that 
such a glacier as that of Humboldt was fed by other than some 
extensive parent glacier, the existence of which requires a vast area 
of land—a continuation of the Greenland continent. In fact, Mr. 
Morton, scrambling up the face of Cape Constitution, saw land 
rolling away to the northward, with a fine range of mountains 
looming in the interior. Accepting the lower of the two latitudes 
estimated as that of Cape Constitution (80 deg. 56 min.), and 
crediting Morton’s vision with a range of 60 miles, that would give 
to Cape Parry a distance of 484 miles from the Pole. This is the 
distance we have to deal with, and Cape Parry—a fixed point more 
than a degree and a half nearer the Pole than Hakluyt’s Head, in 
Spitzbergen—is the best point of departure for an exploration of 
the great unknown space before us. The distance from Cape Parry 
to the Pole and back is 968 miles; a distance which has been 
repeatedly exceeded by our Arctic sledge and boat parties. Thus, 
whether we believe in Kane’s Polynia or open Polar Sea, which 
there were good reasons for considering as of small extent, or con- 
tinuous ice, the journey was perfectly feasible. Along this meridian 
the native race has been found to extend to a higher latitude than 
in anv other known direction. A fine tribe of Arctic savages were 
first discovered by Sir John Ross, in lat. 75 deg. 35 min., and 
named by him Arctic Highlanders. Subsequent expeditions, 
besides whale ships, have had intercourse with these people, and 
have so far conciliated them that, instead of offering to kill Euro- 
peans, as they threatened in 1818, we find them in 1854 positively 
saving Kane and his followers from starvation. The men are 
square-built, hearty fellows, deep-chested, bass-voiced, and merry- 
hearted, and, though without boats or other weapons than such as 
are made of bone, they attack and slay the walrus and the Polar 
bear, the flesh of which and other animals constitutes their only 
food. The existence of so kindly-disposed and well-fed a tribe in 
Smith’s Sound is so far favourable to the proposed expedition that 
it shows how succour may be obtained in case of accident, and 
how abundant animal life in that latitude must be to sup- 
port them so well in all seasons. Kane tells us that his Arctic 
friends would not carry him beyond the Humboldt Glacier, and 
seemed to have no knowledge of lands to the north. Morton, how- 
ever, found a fragment of an Esquimaux sledge on the shores 
between that glacier and Cape Constitution. May it not be that 
other Esquimaux exist there? And is not the question worthy of an 
attempt at solution, how far does human life extend towards 
the Pole? With regard to the mode in which an exploration should 
be carried out. In the first place, such expeditions should always 
be sent under naval auspices and naval discipline. He (Captain 
Osborn) had no faith in purely private expeditions on such a 
service. Wooden ships of war were now rotting in our arsenals. 
All the old ladies round our seaports are cooking their tea with 
heart of oak from poor chopped-up gunboats. We don’t want 
three-deckers, although you might have them forthe asking. But 
you can be more modest, and ask for something smaller than 
wooden line-of-battle ships. Of course, you would not expect the 
Admiralty to take the initiative in such matters. The immortal 
Cook would never have made his voyages round the world, the 
illustrious names of Franklin, Parry, and Ross would not have 
been added to the rolls of Fame, if you had waited for past 
Admiralties to originate scientific research and geographical ex- 
ploration. There was no doubt that men of science, and men who 
think that the navy exists for nobler purposes than fighting, will 
find the Duke of Somerset just as amenable to reason and healthy 
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pressure as former First Lords of the Admiralty have been. The 
Board, like other Boards, will, as good servants of the public, do 
whatever the enlightened portion of the public call upon them to 
do, and it is to the action of public opinion, directed by men 
of science, that he (Captain Osborn) hoped to see a Polar 
expedition sent forth in this generation under naval auspices. 
The navy needs some action to wake it up from the sloth of 
routine, and Arctic exploration is more wholesome for it in 
a moral and sanitary point of view than any more Ashantee 
and Japanese wars. ‘The navy of England knows well that there 
are other achievements as glorious as victorious battle, and a wise 
ruler and a wise people ought to be careful to satisfy a craving 
which is the life-blood of a profession. Would it be, therefore, too 
much to ask for a fraction of the vast sum yearly sunk in naval 
expenditure, for two small screw vessels and 120 officers and men 
out of the 50,000 men annually placed at the disposal of the Admi- 
ralty ? Let us suppose it granted, and two vessels ready by the 
spring of 1866. ‘They would sail for Baffin’s Bay and reach Cape 
York in August. One vessel would then be secured in or about 
Cape Isabella, leaving only twenty-five persons in charge ; the 
other, with ninety-five men, would be pressed up the western shore 
in the direction of Cape Parry, taking care not to exceed a distance 
of 300 miles from her consort. During the same autumn the 
southern ship would connect herself by depéts with the northern 
vessel, and the northern vessel would place out depédts towards the 
Pole ready for spring operations. In the two following years, 
1867-8, sledge and boat operations should be directed towards the 
Pole and over the unknown polar area, and in 1869 the expedition 
would retire-—thus spending only two winters and three summers 
in the Arctic zone. With respect to the distance to be traversed 
in going to the Pole and back, we have ample data to show that it 
has been frequently exceeded by our sailors over the most sterile 
lands yet visited in the Arctic region. In 1853 Commodore 
M‘Clintock’s party made 1,220 miles in 105 days ; Commander G. 
Richards, 1,012 miles in 102 days; Lieutenant Mecham, 1,203 miles ; 
and Captain Richards and himself (Captain Osborn),1,093 miles ; 
Lieut. Hamilton even accomplished 1,150 miles with a dog-sledge 
and one man. All these distances are in excess of the 964 to be 
traversed in going from Cape Parry to the Pole and back. Since 1853 
still greater distances have been accomplished. Thus Lieutenant 
Mecham marched, in 1854, 1,157 miles in only 70 days, a gain of 
a month in time, equal to a distance of 300 miles ; Lieutenant 
Young achieved 1,150 miles; and in 1859 Captain M‘Clintock 
actually accomplised 1,330 miles. The latter distinguished officer 
(now Sir L. M‘Clintock) agreed with Captain Osborn in thinking 
that it was quite possible with good management to extend a 
journey a distance of 1,500 miles, or upwards of 500 miles more 
than are required for a sledge trip to the Pole and back. The 
project had the hearty support of Sir L. M‘Clintock, who had thus 
written to the author of the paper :—“ I am glad you are poking up 
the embers of Arctic discovery. I wish I was now preparing for a 


trip to the North Pole. I regard it as being within the reach of 


this generation ; for knowledge, you know, in sledge travelling, is 
power.” ‘This statement from an officer who had spent seven 
winters and ten summers in Arctic seas was conclusive, and of all 
men he was the best fitted to lead such an expedition. In con- 
clusion, Captain Osborn pressed warmly the advantages to the 
physical sciences which would accrue from such an expedition. 
There was an area of 1,131,000 square miles around the Pole at 
present blank on our maps, and it was of the highest geographical 
interest to ascertain whether this space was a silent frozen solitude, 
or, as some maintained, an area of land and water teeming with 
life. The ethnological problems were no less interesting, for it was 
extremely probable that man would be found existing much further 
north than was at present believed ; and his mode of existence in 
these regions would be very similar to that of our remote ancestors 
in Europe, who used flint weapons during the period when an 
Arctic climate prevailed over Britain and a great part of the 
Continent. There were also many meteorological problems 
of the highest interest which could only be solved by a series 
of accurate observations, made by skilled persons in very 
high latitudes. But one of the most important services 
which such an expedition could render to science would be 
the measurement of an are of the meridian in the Arctic 
zone, a desideratum that had recently engaged the attention of the 
Royal Society, in connection with the proposed Swedish expedi- 
tion for that purpose to Spitzbergen. General Sabine, the 
President of the Royal Society, in his address of November 30, 
1863, stated that he had urged the value and importance of this 
measurement forty years ago to the British public, and had planned 
the means of executing it, with the intention of carrying out his 
plan personally. This great service—a measurement of four degrees 
of the meridian—could be well performed by a party from the ship 
which was proposed to be left near Cape Isabella during the 
summer season, while the northern expedition was on its road to 
the Pole. General Sabine, in his presidential address delivered in 
November, 1564, called attention to other subjects which could 
only be investigated by a new scientific expedition towards the 
Pole ; one was in connection with the variation in the quantity of 
saline ingredients in the sea, Professor Forchhammer having 
recently inferred by the decreasing saltness at increasing depth the 
existence of under-currents from the Pole, an inference which 
required to be proved experimentally; another was the direc- 
tion of the Gulf Stream after rounding Spitzbergen. General 
Sabine added, in a recent letter to the author of the paper, “ To 
reach the Pole is the greatest geographical achievement which can 
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be attempted, and I own I should be grieved if it should be first 
accomplished by any other than an Englishman. It will be the 
crowning enterprise of those Arctic researches in which our country 
has hitherto had the pre-eminence.” Captain Osborn concluded by 
an eloquent appeal to Sir Roderick Murchison, as President of the 
Royal Geographical Society, tu give the project of an expedition to 
the Pole the same enlightened support that such enterprises had 
ever received at his hands, in order that his long services to 
science might be crowned by the addition of Polar discovery to the 
domain of human knowledge. 

The President said the subject so ably brought forward by 
Captain Sherard Osborn was one which deeply interested all who 
cultivated geography and the sciences allied to it. It was gratifying 
to learn that that enlightened portion of the society—the naval 
surveyors of Britain—had warmly encouraged the views they had 
just heard propounded. Captain Osborn had shown, not by guessing, 
but by an actual appeal to facts, how himself and his associates 
had in the Arctic circle accomplished in sledges and on foot far 
longer distances on the ice than those which were necessary to 
travel over in order to solve this great geographical problem. He 
had successfully exposed the erroneous opinions which had been 
entertained with regard to the pevils of Arctic travelling. In the 
proposed expedition no such calamity as that which befel the lat 
lamented Franklin need be dreaded, for the two ships asked 
for would be so stationed as almost to ensure the safe return of the 
whole party. As President of the Royal Geographical Society, he 
felt bound to express his sense of the great importance of mea- 
suring an are of the meridian for the first time in these high 
latitudes, as tending to demonstrate the true figure of the earth. 
It was not for that society to depart from the dignity of their 
calling by endeavouring to show that this enterprise would have 
results profitable to commerce ; it was enough that the scientific 
objects to be obtained were of oreat value. He ardently hoped 
that the British nation, whose bold and skilful voyagers had done 
so much in the discovery of Arctic lands, would complete their 
work by an endeavour to hoist the union jack at the North Pol 
itself. (Loud applause. 

General Sabine, President of the Royal Soci ty, most heartily 
concurred in the scheme proposed by Captain Sherard Osborn. H: 
agreed with that gallant officer that it was of great importance to 
give to naval officers opportunities of enterprise in times of peace, 
and he knew of no better field than that offered by Arctic ex plora- 
tion. Many of our most distinguished naval men had been 
trained in that school. There was no period at which the expe 
dition could be so efficiently carried out as the present, when so 
many officers trained in Arctic exploration were still among us, and 
willing to join in the enterprise ; among whom was Sir Leopold 
M‘Clintock, who, he understood, was ready to give up the com- 
mand of ene of the finest frigates in the service to conduct this 
expedition. On the part of the Royal Society he might say there 
was no lack of objects of the highest importance to science which 
they could suggest as requiring investigation by such an xpedition, 
and he was sure thit that s c1ety would join most heartily in any 
application to Government for assistance. 

Admiral Sir Edward Belcher said he should be glad to see the 
proposed expedition carried out. The only difficulty he saw as 
likely to occur would be that the floe to the north might be found 


in a moving condition, just as Parry had found it to the north of 


Spitzbergen. The ice to the north was in motion much earlier 
than it was in Baffin’s Bay. With respect to temperature, it was 
a curious fact that in the whole of the Arctic region examined by 
navigators the mean cold for 176 days never varied more than a 


decimal point between 9° and 10° below zero. If this problem is 


to be solved, it should be solved by England. It should not be 
agitated here and the Americans allowed to get the start, as they 
did in Japan. (Hear, hear. 

Mr. John Lubbock, President of the Ethnological Society, spoke 
of the ethnological questions upon which new light might be 
thrown, now that the recent discoveries of traces of an early popula- 
tion living under Arctic conditions in our latitude, had shown on 
what points new inquiries into the habits of Esquimaux should be 
directed. 

Captain Hamilton, R.N., Mr. Clements R. Markham, Lord 
Dufferin, Dr. Donnet, Captain Inglefield, R.N., Mr. John Craw- 
furd, and Captain Richards, R.N., Hydrographer to the Admiralty, 
all spoke at greater or less lenoth in favour of the proposed ex- 
pedition, after which the meeting separated. 


Scientiric MEETINGS :—Z Institution of Civil Engineers, 
at 8 p.m.—Discussion upon Mr. Hawthorn’s paper, ‘‘ On the Docks 
and Warehouses of Marseilles.” —— Wednesday :—Society of Arts, at 
8 p.m.—Mr. J. C.:Morton, ‘On London Sewage from the Agricultural 
Point of View.”——Thursday :—Chemical Society, at 8 p.m.—Dr. 


Hofmann, “On Lecture Illustrations.” 


MONEY AND COMMERCE. 
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We will show the effect of the error which, as it appears to us, 
has been committed, by the experience of the company itself. 
In 1836—the first year of its business—as appears by its alma- 
nack of 1863, it received £9,970 in fire premiums ; but its losses 
during the year were only £1,079, or not inth part of its 
premiums, because a part of the total loss which would eventually 
result from the premiums would necessarily fall on the next year. 
Accordingly, in the next year the premiums were £11,986, and 
the losses £5,173, or nearly half instead of one-ninth of the 
premiums. In fact, it always happens that one year has to bear 
a portion of the losses of the preceding year, and a portion only 
of [f a sufficient sum not * by to meet its 
paying expenses, the whole balance is divided 
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1Oo8ses, 
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its own losses. 
after 


1S 


but, 


as profit, the profits of next year are forestalled, or a — is 
divided which has not yet been made. If the fire premiums ofa 
—— were year by year much the same, this error, if once 


omitted, might be persevered in with impunity, for the losses of 
one year would be presumably the as those of another, and 
But where, as in the 


same 


the error would not go on accumulating. 
case of the ak iverpool and “pe and Globe,’ the business 


increases very largely from year to year—in two years we see an 
increase of £161,971—the error gets larger year by year, and, 
when the time comes that this large increase ceases, will become 


important. If the time of decrease were to arrive, its consequences 


would be severely felt. 


An excuse might be found for such a course 


if the past reserves 


of the past years were very large and ample. But this does not 
appear to be the case. The whole reserve to meet any possible 
fluctuations is only, including the £40,688 added last year, 


£210,633. It is 


easy to show by the experience of this society 
alone, that this reserve is not large enough. In the year 1838 their 
fire premiums were £16,! whilst their losses in year were 
£23,582. In the year 1842 their fire premiums were £23,805, and 
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their losses £46,520, In the following year their fire premiums 
were £48,246, and their losses £44,250, which, after paying 
expenst must have left a heavy loss. No doubt, othe: years 

successful issue which more than balanced these losses. 
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of the profits which have been made. If the objections we have 
made could have been taken by anyone—that is, if they would 
have resulted from a mere inspection of the accounts rendered in 
due form—we should not have noticed them. The vould be 
open to the whole world. But when some information is given, 
and other and necessary information is, withheld, we feel our 
ingenuity challenged, and endeavour to discover what is either 
concealed or diffi ood to ret at. And we do this with an a proore 
conviction that what is concealed, or so put as to be difficult to 
understand, is not so favourable to a company as what is super- 
abundantly blazoned forth. That is, we begin our examination 
with a prejudice, which we should not feel if an intelligible account 
of income and expenditure, and a balance-sheet of assets and 
liabilities, were before us 

The inadequacy which we fancy we detect in the fire reserve, or 


terrible misnomer begets another sus- 
How about the still more important point of the “ Life 
Reserve?” We know by the report that it is £939,552 ; but is 
that enough for the liabilities of a business on which the annual 
premiums are £143,940, and for providing annuities to the amount 
of £26,661 perannum? Perhaps a minute and careful investiga- 
tion of such information as the directors give to the world might 
enable us y come to a conclusion on this point - but we will not 
attempt it, for we rely on them to give such full and satisfactory 
ta ct at their approaching annual meeting as to preclude the 
necessity of our putting ourselves to so much tr uble. If the 
information laid before the shareholders and the public be sufficient 
to enable intelligent persons interested in the company to form a 
fair opinion of its position, we shall not attempt to find out and 
point out any weak point in it, nor toturn the truth and candour 
of the directors against them, but shall rather feel inclined to 


“undivided profit ”—a 
picion. 


accord them greater latitude and confidence. But if this is not 
} } , 4 . } . 11 P . . i 

done, we shall endeavour, in their case as well as in other simila1 
— Pa ; 

cases, to eliminate the real position of the company from such in- 

formation as we get, and we shall be unabl tis without the 

foregone conclusion that what we desire to get would be volun- 

tarily furnished by the directors, if the effect which it might be 

expected to produce would be favourabl 
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A CHAMBER OF COMMERCE FOR LONDON. 
rO THE EDITOR OF THE ** Lon N RB 
> > — ™ ? ] + > , 1 1 > : 
It is singular, that whilst af ol, Mancl or, Leeds, 
Bradfor ord, and other places have their Chambers of Commerce, the 
merchants and manutacturers of the first city in e empire have no 
similar means of interchanging opinions and promoti und views 
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Nor can it be doubted that a Metropolitan Chamber of Commerce 


‘would be of immense use. Such an association would probably break 


down the gas monopoly and other iniquities; it would exercise a 
salutary check upon the doings of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
which the more intelligent members of that body would probably 
rejoice at; and would, in fact, be likely to protect the rights of the 
many against the interests of the few. 

Will not the Lord Mayor, the City members, or some other leading 
merchants, take the initiative in starting a Chamber of Commerce for 
London? Let the power of the press be exerted in its favour, and 
the thing will be done. I am, Sir, obediently, 

New Barnet, N., Jan. 24, 1865. JosrerpH A. Horner. 








Tue directors of the Bank of England, at their weekly meeting 
on Thursday reduced the minimum rate of discount from 5} to 
5 per cent. 

The quotation of gold at Paris is about 14 per mille premium, 
and the short exchange on London is 25°17} per £1 sterling. On 
comparing these rates with the English Mint price of £3. 17s. 104d. 
per ounce for standard gold, it appears that gold is about 1-10th 
per cent. dearer in Paris than in London. 

By advices from Hamburg the price of gold is 423 per mark, and 
the short exchange on London is 134 per £1 sterling. Standard 
gold at the English Mint price is therefore at about the same price 
in London and Hamburg. The discount establishments now allow 
4 per cent. for money at call, 4} at seven days’ notice, and 4} at 
fourteen days’ notice, showing a decline of 4 per cent. in each case. 
The terms of the joint stock banks for money on deposit have also 
been reduced 4 per cent., viz., to 4. 

In Colonial Government Securities, Canada Six per Cents. (Jan. 
and July, 1877-84) fetched 924; New South Wales Five per 
Cents. (1888-92), 92; Nova Scotia Six per Cents. (1875), 97}; 
Queensland Six per Cents., 101? +; South Australian Six per 
Cents. (1878), 106% ; Victoria Six per Cents. (April and Oct.), 
108% 8. Cape of Good Hope New Five per Cents. are at 93 4. 

United States Six per Cent. Bonds, 5-20 years (1882), were dealt 
in at 47 68 3}; Maryland Five per Cents. 63. 

Hudson’s Bay shares were last quoted 153 to 16}; Egyptian 
Trading, 1} to 5-16 prem. ; National Discount, 103 to @ prem. ; 
and Joint-Stock Discount, 4 to + dis. British India Tea, Crystal 
Palace, and East India Financial Shares, were quoted better. 
Ottoman Financial rose about £1. 10s. Fore-street Warehouses, 
Ebbw Vale, City Offices, London and Caledonian Marine In- 
surance, Oriental Financial, South African Mortgage and Invest- 
ment, and Upper Assam Tea shares, were flat. International 
Contract closed at 3} to 23 dis. Ottoman Société Générale shares 
were quoted 1{ to 24 prem. 

The shares of the financial companies were steady. There was 
a better demand for International Financial, which recovered 
2s. 6d. to 5s. The closing quotations are annexed, viz. :—Inter- 
national Financial, 2} to } prem. ; General Credit, 2% to 34 prem. ; 
London Financial, 83 to 2 prem.; Imperial Mercantile Credit, 
2% to 3) prem.; and Credit Foncier and Mobilier (old shares 
3¢ to & prem. 

A decline of 1 percent. took place in the securities of the 
Atlantic and Great Western Railway, except the scrip of the 
Certificates of Debenture, which has improved. 

The scrip of the new Italian State-Domain Loan has been very 
largely dealt in. Speculative sales at one period carried the price 
down to 4 to $ prem., but a recovery has taken place to { to 1 
prem. We are informed that the applications in London, Italy, 
and on the Continent generally, have far exceeded the amount of 
the loan. 

The holders of scrip certificates of the new (or £50) shares of the 
Agra and Masterman’s Bank are required to deposit them at the 
bank preparatory to the issue of definitive certificates. 

The operations in English Railway shares were devoid of any 
special interest. Great Western and North-Western advanced }, 
and Midland }; while Caledonian, Metropolitan, Berwick, and 
Sheffield, receded }, and Great Eastern 4 per cent. Annexed are 
the latest prices :—Caledonian, 130}, 131; South-Eastern, 874, 
873; Great Eastern, 464, 47; Great Northern, 1333, 1344; 
ditto A, 1544, 1553; Great Western, 80}, 81; Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, 1164, 1163; London, Chatham, and Dover, 37, 38; 
London and North-Western, 1218, 121; Metropolitan, 128}, 129}; 
Midland, 138}, 138? ; ditto New, £18 shares, 4,4} prem. ; North- 
Eastern (Berwick), 113}, 114; ditto (York and North Midland), 
1033, 104} ; ditto (Leeds Northern), 71, 72; North British, 54,55; 
North Stafford, 79, 80 ; Oxford and Worcester, 59, 60 ; Sheffield, 
614, 62. 

Lhe Corporation of the City of London are in the market as 
borrowers of £600,000, of which £200,000 are, in the first instance, 
to be issued in debentures for the Holborn Valley improvements. 
The bonds will be issued at par for periods varying from 10 to 18 
years, and bear 44 per cent. interest, both principal and interest 
being secured on the revenue and property of the corporation. 

The directors of the Metropolitan Railway Company have re- 
solved to recommend to the proprietors a dividend for the past half- 
year at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum on the ordinary stock and 
new ordinary shares of this company, carrying forward a balance of 
£7,500 to the next half-year’s account. 

The following general meetings are announced, viz. :—South- 
ampton Dock Company for the 22nd February ; British Shipowners’ 
Company (Limited) for the 26th instant ; General Steam Naviga- 
tion Company for the 13th February ; and London and Glasgow 
Engineering and Iron Shipbuilding Company (Limited) for the 31st 


’ 





instant, when a dividend is to be declared. The half-yearly meet- 
ing of the North Staffordshire Railway Company is called for the 
15th February ; that of the Mid Kent Railway Company for the 
13th February ; and that of the Victoria Station and Pimlico Rail- 
way Company for the 10th February. 

The Stock Exchange Committee appointed Thursday, 26th 
inst., a special settling-day in the shares of the following com- 
panies :—Baughparah Tea Estates of Assam (Limited); to be 
marked— for transactions entered into on and after 7th December, 
1864. Northern Assam Tea (Limited) ; to be marked—for trans- 
actions entered into and after 3rd November, 1864. Ouvah 
Coffee (Limited) ; to be marked in twice-a-week lists—for transac- 
tions entered into on and after 11th November. 

An amalgamation has taken place between the Birmingham 
Joint-Stock Bank and Messrs. Attwoods, Spooner, Marshall, & Co., 
of Birmingham. Some of the members of the house of Messrs. 
Attwoods, Spooner, & Co. will be placed on the direction of the 

sirmingham Joint-Stock Bank, and the identification of interests 

will, no doubt, secure the principal accounts to the new establish- 
ment. A meeting of the Birmingham Joint-Stock Bank share- 
holders will speedily be called to take the necessary measures for 
the ratification of the agreement which has thus been preliminary 
entered into. : 

The Secretary of State for India in Council has given notice that 
the amount for which tenders for bills of exchange will be received 
at the Bank on Wednesday, the lst of February, 1865, on the 
terms stated in the announcement of the 10th of November, 1863, 
will be 30,00,006 rupees, of which not more than 12,00,000 rupees 
will be drawn on the Government of Bombay. ~~ 

The total exports of coal from the different ports of the United 
Kingdom during 1864 was 8,074,325 tons, being an increase over 
the previous year of 544,984 tons. During the month of December, 
1864, the exports from the northern ports were 220,873 tons ; 
from the Yorkshire ports, 27,183 tons; from Liverpool, 83,892 
tons ; from the Severn ports, 222,706 tons ; from the Scotch ports, 
60,137 tons, being an increase over the previous month of 1863 of 
128,198 tons. Dot 

In the port of London last week the general business exhibited 
less animation. At the Custom-house, 84 vessels were reported as 
having arrived from foreign ports ; there was one from Ireland, but 
no colliers. The entries outwards comprised 85, and those cleared 
107, of which 19 were despatched in ballast. The departures for 
the Australian colonies have been five vessels—viz., two for Port 
Phillip, of 1,871 tons; two to Adelaide, of 1,396 tons ; and one 
to New Zealand, of 1,410 tons ; the total tonnage being 4,677. 


“Tie French International Exhibition,” says the Indépendanes 
Belge, **is decidedly fixed to take place in 1867. Thus far, the Champ 
de Mars appears to have a chance of being selected for the site, as the 
present Palace of Industry does not offer space sufficient. The cost 
is estimated at 18,000,000f., of which one-third would be raised by 
subscription, one-third farnished by the City of Paris, and one-third 
by the State. The receipts are to be employed in reimbursing—first, 
the subscribers; next, the City of Paris; and thirdly the State. 
According to the lowest calculation, the money received will amount 
to 10,000,000f. 

Ir is reported that the Government of Spain contemplates contract- 
ing a Six per Cent. Foreign Loan at 90, with a sinking fand. . 

Tue following remarks appear in the Madrid journal, La Libertad, 
of the 16th instant :—‘‘ Yesterday much was spoken on the Exchange 
regarding the plans of the Minister of Finance, who is said to have 
experienced great difficulties with the Bank of Spain in bringing to & 
close some of his proposals. We are assured that he immediately 
went to the Cortes with a project to raise a forced loan of 600,000,000 
reals, to be returned. As we are ignorant to what extent these 
rumours are correct, we are not desirous of occupying ourselves m 
testing the imprudence of sucha measure. An advance of 600,000,000 ? 
Is the Cabinet aware of the condition of the people? Has nothing 
been said to them of the impossibility of the taxpayers being able to 
support heavier burdens than those at present imposed upon them ? 
The landed proprietors, who live at a certain degree of ease, have 
spent all the money they possessed in purchasing real estate; and 
although the last harvests have been tolerably good, it is a known 
fact that they are still in the warehouses, the exportation to foreign 
countries being paralysed. As regards manufacturers, no one 38 
ignorant that the principal ones in Spain are almost ruined. In Cata- 
lonia many have closed their warehouses; in Valencia how much has 
been lost through the late inundations ? Decidedly the country is not 
in a condition to advance 600,000,000.” . 

THE Italian Minister of Finance stated that the deficit for 1869, 
which is carried to the ordinary Budget, amounts to 171,000,000f,, 
which it is believed will be reduced to about 120,000,000f. when 
Parliament shall have approved the new registration, stamp, and pro- 
vincial reorganization bills. The revenue which will be produced by 
the new measures of taxation is calculated to be less during the first 
year than was anticipated. The extraordinary expenditure will amount 
to 70,000,000f., and the extraordinary receipts to 25,000,000F., —e 
a deficit of 24,000,000f. The 48,000,000f. accruing from the sale - 
the Crown domains, which figured in the preceding Budget, are a 
included in the extraordinary receipts. The 38,000,000f. guarantee 
by the State for the interest to be paid by the railway companies are 
not included in the ordinary Budget of expenditure. : 

In the lower house of the Austrian Reichsrath, the yore goal 
mittee has proposed that the deficit in the budget of 1865 should no 
be allowed to exceed 25 millions of florins. Five ministers who cour 
present declared that they had no authority to express the ba aga" : 
the government on such a resolution, and that they must first rete 
the matter to the Council of Ministers. 
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ALBANIA.* 


WE shall probably be able to form by degrees something like a 
correct idea of Albania, since the tide of travellers, tourists; and 
sportsmen appears to be setting in that direction. Not very long 
ago, Lady Strangford favoured us with her notions of things in 
that portion of the Ottoman empire, and more recently Miss 
Walker has thrown the sunny glow of her imagination over its 
lakes and mountains. With neither of these does Mr. Kavanagh 
pretend to compete ; he lingers about the mouths of rivers, the 
swamps, dank marshes, bogs, pools, and lagoons, in which the best 
of game abounds, where fevers and ague abide during summer, 
but where in winter you may potter about with Brown Bess or a 
rifle on your shoulder, without much apprehension from the climate. 
Though Mr. Kavanagh does not profess to be a rival of Doctor 
Syntax, and to move about the world in search of the picturesque, 
he now and then contrives to unfold a very pleasant land- 
scape, not elaborated in the Dutch manner, but with a few dashing 
touches which do the work quite as well. One of our characteristics 
as a nation is the love of sport, apparently because it suits our 
atrabilious temperament, leading us away from gatherings of cox- 
combs, from dingy or gaudy club-rooms, from crowded exhibitions 
and dreary pic-nics, to develop our energies by struggling with 
difficulties of our own choosing. This is unquestionably the 
secret of our passion for sporting. Every year, some of us go 
out to hunt lions or elephants or tigers among the burning sands 
of Africa or the pestilential swamps of Bengal, buffaloes in the 
rocky mountains, guanacos or alpacas in the Cordillera of the 
Andes, the bear in Siberia, or the chamois in the Upper Alps. We 
must own that Mr. Kavanagh sends his lead throngh the game in 
a sort of merry Irish style, which, if anything could, would recon- 
cile them to their fate. He does not regard them as living 
creatures to which life is always sweet, but as complaisant or 
obstinate machines, just as they happen to lie quiet to be killed, 
or exhibit skill in their manceuvres to escape. It is, in short, a 
contest of tactics between him and them; and sometimes the 
Albanian pig displays no small share of sagacity, reconnoitring the 
foe with patient eye, dogging from tree to stone and from stone to 
tree, now shirking into a hollow and now plunging into a break, so 
as completely to baffle the experience of the foe. 

The readers of Greek comedy will remember the pleasant 
journeys they have made with Bacchus to the fens of Acheron ; 
how their fancy has been bewitched as the weird landscape has 
been thrown out in endless perspective before them, here painted 
in brilliant colours by the variegated petals of aquatic plants, there 
expanding into sandy hillocks dotted with patches of rustling 
sedge, or rushes, or tufted reeds. The very ground which fur- 
nished the originals of these pictures that over which 
Mr. Kavanagh conducts his readers. At the same time, he is 
careful to disclaim all acquaintance with antiquity, and would 
prefer a lucky shot at a sea-pheasant to sitting before a statue of 
Aphrodite herself. Ruins, whether Roman or Greek, are equally 
uninteresting to him, and with honest frankness he consigns them to 
those travellers whom they concern. When in Corcyra—the very 
nest in which the bloody egg of the Peloponnesian war was hatched— 
he never makes an allusion to the subject ; neither in Ithaca does 
he remember the much-enduring man who grew apples on that 
island, and went forth from it to sack the capital of Western Asia, 
and wander about for twenty years; nor, while sailing down 
along the shores of the Morea, does he make one allusion to 
“sandy Pylos,” though he contemplated the pleasure of shooting 
pigs near the spot where its old king’s cradle was rocked. We 
admire this entire freedom from affectation ; though it would have 
added to the charm of his book—which, however, is by no means 
wanting in charm—had he sketched with his rough pencil that 
magnificent echelon of mountains which, pouring southwards along 
the Ionian sea, appears with its iron features to threaten the ocean. 
There is not, in fact, a finer shore in the world than that which 
stretches from the entrance to the Gulf of Lepanto down to Cape 
Matapan, where it frowns upon Crete across the waves. The work 
not being political, Mr. Kavanagh prudently abstains from discuss- 
ing the question whether or not England was right in giving up 
the Ionian Islands, though he cannot refuse himself the pleasure 
of expressing his decision in the negative. 

The snipe and duck-shooters of Albania are likely in this respect 
to share his views, since they will miss the market which the Eng- 
lish officers of the Corfu garrison always afforded them. Of the 
Albanian people Mr. Kavanagh saw but the worse specimens, for 
the miasmata which prevail all along the coast not only spoil their 
complexions, but give them a very sickly appearance. Yet 
he considers them -handsome, though his photographs depose to 
the contrary. Their features and structure may be fine, like those 
of their inland brethren ; but you must penetrate beyond the fever 
and ague-belt, if you would gaze on those handsome men and 
lovely women which Albania produces in greater plenty than any 
other country in Europe. Byron used to say that the most beau- 
tiful women he ever saw were the Albanian girls whom, in one 
of his journeys, he found breaking stones on the high road. Beauty, 
of course, is not the universal attribute of any race; but we have 
met with Albanians in many parts of Turkey who would have 
made good models for an Antinous or an Apollo, and the women 
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* The Cruise of the R.Y.S. Eva. By Arthur Kavanagh. With Frontispiece, 
and Sixteen Tinted Illustrations, Dublin: Hodges, Smith, & Co. 


have faces and forms to match. There is, however, one slight 
drawback in all intercourse with these handsome gentlemen and 
ladies: they take to the yatagan at the slightest offence, real or 
imaginary, so that your beloved may stab you to the heart before 
she discovers her mistake, but then, for your comfort, she will stab 
herself, and die with you. The very dogs exhibit the same charac- 
teristics, being difficult to tame, difficult to attach, yet, when 
they are once subdued, faithful to death. It is a great pleasure 
to pat their large shaggy heads and watch the expressions of 
their deep contemplative eyes, over which now and then a flash 
of fierceness passes like lightning. When transported from their 
own country, even the heat of the tropics does not render them 
lazy. Swift observes that men are grateful in proportion as they 
are resentful ; and this is certainly true of the Albanian dog, which 
is as grateful for kindness as he is furious at offence. Mr. Kavanagh 
tried to make friends with the race, and in many cases succeeded, 
because, being fond of dogs, and understanding their dispositions, 
he went the right way to work. To the shepherds of the country 
these animals are truly invaluable, though we must accept with 
some allowance Mr. Kavanagh’s opinion that it would be easier to 
escape the consequences of shooting a man than a dog. Still, to 
persons who depend wholly for subsistence on their flocks, it would 
be difficult to overrate the merit of their services. 


‘¢ When one comes to consider how the shepherds are situated, one 
cannot wonder that they prize their four-footed allies so highly. 
Without them, the wolves, jackals, and foxes would very soon leave 
the shepherd a Flemish account of his flock; and yet, under the 
guardianship of these fine dogs, I don’t think the denizens of the 
jungle often get a taste of mutton, even in the lambing season. I 
have seen a whole flock of sheep with their young lambs left in the 
middle of a jungle solely and entirely in charge of these dogs ; perhaps 
twelve or fifteen dogs guarding two hundred sheep, and well they 
reward the trust reposed in them. They post themselves at various 
distances, forming a circle round their charge, and woe betide the 
stranger, be he man or beast, that dares to molest them. I am very 
fond of dogs, and these noble fellows excited my admiration immensely. 
| remember watching one hoary patriarch in particular sitting at his 
post, the very picture of an old fellow who had pursued his dog-path 
through life uprightly and fearlessly. The scars and cuts and marks 
about his noble head spoke of many a bloody battle, of many a 
hard-fought field. I am sure, if we ouly knew how he came by them, 
they would have been as clasps and medals and Victoria crosses to the 
old hero. He seemed, while he eat thinking, as if his mind had 
wandered back to the adventures and scenes of his past life, which 
now, in all dog probability, was near its close. He was disturbed 
from his reverie by a little lamb staggering up to him and falling 
against his shaggy side. He turned his great head round and looked 
at the little beast, licking his old chops as much as to say, ‘! should 
like awfully to eat you, but I am in honour bound to defend you;’ 
and to avoid temptation, he got up and stalked away.” 


By way of contrast, let us transport ourselves to one of the 
Grecian islands, the little kingdom of Ulysses and Penelope, 
where also in old times there were fine dogs, one of which, remem- 
bering his master after a twenty years’ absence, wagged his tail, 
and died with joy at his approach. It is of matrimony, however, 
not of dogs, that Mr. Kavanagh discourses at Ithaca. Having 
been awakened by the crowing of cocks and the firing of guns— 
for, whatever the ancient Greeks may have been, the moderns are 
excessively fond of noise—he witnessed from the deck of his yacht 
an amusing spectacle :— 


** We had not long to wait before the procession appeared. First 
came a lot of men carrying on their heads ali descriptions of furniture, 
&c., which they were removing from the bride’s father’s to her 
husband’s house; she appeared, from the quantity of her worldly 
goods, to be a well-to-do lady, quite an heiress; box followed after 
box, and beds upon beds ; I cannot imagine what the advantage could 
be of such a quantity, unless it is the thing in Ithaca not to sleep on 
the same bed oftener than once in the year. The boxes were all right, 
for it is the proper thing for the bride to supply all the house linen ; 
it is her dowry which her papa is bound to give her. After her 
possessions followed her wedding presents, carried in grandly got-up 
baskets, and this lot was closed by two cradles bringing up the rear, 
which I should have thought rather premature.” 


Records of mereslaughter are not entertaining, and, aware of this, 
Mr. Kavanagh dwells very little on his deadly doings. He pre- 
fers presenting us with the poetical circumstances which usher in 
the rifle-shot that fills the sportman’s bag. It is this kind of skill 
that makes old Isaac Walton so pleasant. To put worms upon a 
hook, though he tells you to do it as if you loved them, to pull 
out a fish with a barb stuck in its throat, to watch it flounder and 
gasp and die on the grass, are not in themselves exhilarating pro- 
cesses. It is the description of sylvan banks, of streams, of sun- 
rise, of rippling waters gurgling in harmony with the skylark and 
the thrush, of dewy grass, of wild flowers, of the inexpressible 
perfumes of spring, that render his pictures of angling-life 
delightful. With a touch of the same skill, Mr. Kavanagh unveils 
the pleasures which in some countries diffuse gladness into the 
sportsman’s life. We will borrow from him a brief description of a 
landscape :— 


**T have been out over the Stevenitza country for three consecutive 
days without as much as pulling a trigger, and worse, without seeing 
anything worth pulling it at. However, if your soul is not wholly 
bent on slaughter, the magnificent view from the top of those hills 
wiil amply repay you for the trouble of getting there. I have seen 
from one of my posts in that district, stretched out in a lovely and 
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exquisitely-tinted panorama below me, Santa Maura, Ithaca, and 
Cephalonia, with their intervening channels and dotted islands; 
Zante in the azure distance; the peaky, rugged islands of Oxia and 
Makri in sharper and clearer detail ; the low, flat plains and marshes 
of Mesolonghi, backed by the barely perceptible chain of the Pindus 
mountains ; and seaw: ards, the blue, calm surface of the ocean, till the 
eye was at a loss to tell where the sea and sky joined.” 


To which add the following passage describing the oaks in the 
neighbourhood of Avalona : 


‘ The timber all through this district is magnificent: splendid oaks 
here and there in solitary grandeur appear to have. endured every 
species of abuse that either the will of man or the power of the 
elements could inflict. Some torn, twisted and broken by the wind— 
split and burnt by lightning; in many places their very foundations 
washed away, and their roots laid bare by the furious mountain 

wrent; others are hacked, hewed, and mutilated in every conceivable 
manner by the blunt hate heta and axes of the natives. They call in 
most appealing terms upon the powers that be to protect them against 
such wanton, ruthless destruction. 

**My bleod has often boiled with indignation at the sight of 
beautiful tree, whose noble stem had defied all their clumsy attempts 
at felling him with their axes, fired round the butt, half-burnt through, 
ind then left for decay and storm to do the rest.” 


though Mr. Kavana“h’s work is called “The Cruise of the Eva,” 
and relates his voyage out and back, as well as what happened 
to him on his hunting-grounds, the author very allowably introduces 
here and there passages of his former experience. One of these is 
xtremely striking. He was in Persia fourteen years ago, and on 
his way inland from the Gulf beheld one of the most stupendous 
features of that wild country. Whoever has read much about the 
Andes will remember the tremendous gap by which the Cordillera 
is cleft in the neighbourhood of Cuzco. As you ascend towards 
the eternal snows along a narrow ledge cut in the face of a per- 
pendicular precipice, you can discover no bottom as you look down, 
bt it may often be hold the condor soaring up from ‘the unfathom- 
able de pths below. To this unparallelled scene, the gorge through 
which Mr Kavanagh climbed what may be termed the ghats of 
lran, irs some resemblance: 


When you start from Bushire you march along an extensive level 

in towards what appears to be a blue line of hills on the horizon; 

1s the distance decreases the softness of the outline disappears and 
the blue line assumes its true shape. When you get under it, a per- 
pendicular wall of almost polished rock towers over your head, bound- 
ing the lower plain on which you are as far as the eye can reach, with 
apparently an ipsurmountable barrier; the path leads on along the 
base till a dark cleft or fissure in the wall of stone, too narrow to be 
dignified with the name of valley, opens to your view. Into this the 
path leads, and here this wonderful ascent commenced. Hewn or 
worn out of the solid rock is a narrow causeway barely wide enough 
for a laden mule, with holes worn into regular steps, like a cow-track 
in soft ground, by the feet of thousands of beasts of burden that have 
trodden it from ages past, and leads you at no very gentle gradient 
up the side of this ravine. A sheer perpendicular wall of rock above, 
high enough almost to shut out the sight of day; a sheer perpendicular 
precipice of rock below, losing itself in the shades of a dark and 
terrible abyss, and no parapet to save you from the effects of a single 


false step. ... 
‘** We were getting tole rably high up when a halt occurred, occa- 
med by one of our number losing his head, as it is called—by the 
bye, had never had either fever or quinine to upset is nerves. 


However, he declared his inability to proceed: his firm conviction 
was that he should throw hims lf over the brink. I have heard of 
giddy nervousness assuming this form, the sufferer being seized with 
an irresistible longing to rush upon the very fate he quails at. He was 
aken off his horse and had to be supported during the remainder of 
he ascent by a muleteer on each side. The mule in front of me was 
aden with two deal boxes, which contained our canteen effects, and 
although not heavy, were rather a clumsy load, as the boxes were 
three or four inches wider than was customary. Ido not quite know 
how it happened, but, going round a projecting angle in the hill, the 
poor animal stumbled and struck the corner of the box against the 
rock; the shock staggered him, and I fancy I can see the unfortunate 
t now, and hear his cry of agony as he fell over the brink, the 
cho of the crash at the bottom being the last we ever heard of either 
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mor his load! It lasted but a minute, but in a second you may 
live an ege. It would have been a relief to screech were it not for 
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y shame; but the rear part of the caravan pressed on behind, and 


went filling up the gap in our ranks to make way for those that 


‘rom what we have said, our readers will perceive how much 
pleasure they have in store if they will take up Mr. Kavanagh's 
vol ume, which is light, lively, and agreeable from beginning to 
end. ‘The narrative is accompanied by numerous finely executed 
and character! stic illustrations, the only fault of which is the con- 
stant introduction of ships, objects which always detract from the 
pi turesque. Still, the scenes represt nted are some of the softest 
and fairest on the Mediterranean shores. 


THE ANATOMY OF A SPON( 
is, we believe, an old proverb to the effect that the 


ts by which we are almost invariably surrounded are generally 


4 Monograph of the British Spongiade By J. 8. Bowerbank, LL.D 
} F.L.S ‘. F .G.S. ; &C. \ i. a London Pul lished for the ** Ray Pociety " 
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those of whose nature and history we are most ignorant. It is 
perfectly true that the common things which lie around us seldom 
awaken any interest in our minds save that which lsansedlated with 
the practical every-day use to which we putthem. Yet every one 
of them has a history of its own, a tale which, when unfolded by 
him to whom the power is given to narrate, is often fraught 
with as much of what, except for the evidence of science, might “be 
deemed imaginative romance, as the wildest fairy story of fiction. 
In no instance do these statements apply more fully than in the 
case of those hitherto much neglected organisms which constitute 
the lowest branch of the great animal kingdom. We have said 
lowest, but by that we do not mean to imply that, in regard to 
adaptation of means to an end, or to that correlation which 
should exist between the being and the conditions which encompass 
it, there is in the simplest monad an inferiority to what has justly 
been termed God’s noblest work. The creatures comprised in this 
division, however, though equal to all others when viewed from the 
stand-point of adaptation, are nevertheless lowest in the animal 
scale from the circumstance of simplicity of organization. As we 
leave man, and travel through the entire zoologica ; series, we find 
that in the course of our descent the combined apparatus which 
serve to carry on the important functions of life, present a 
simpler and simpler aspect. Here we find one set of organs less 
than before ; another step lower. and we lose a second portion of the 
vital machinery ; and so on, till eventually we arrive at a stage in 
which we perceive that, apparently, all the organs have vanished, 
and nothing can be seen but an almost unwrought material. Yet- 
wonder of wonders! we observe a shapel less mass of jelly accom- 
plishing all those ends which in our own frames require the opera- 
tion of such elaborate and complex mechanisms ! Hence such 
terms as higher and lower have no absolute value as applied to the 
physiological relations of animals. 

The study of the nature of beings such as thos have above 
referred to is pregnant with interest to both the analytical physio- 
logist and the lover of God’s creatures ; to the former because, 
showing as it does how the functions are performed when in their 
most elementary condition, it throws light upon the history of 
these processes in man himself ; to the latter because it affords him 


endless means of contemplating that Great First Cause whese works 
alone evidence in the most convincin; manner His glorious 
attributes. 

It has been said that there are “sermons in stones” and “ books 


in the running brooks,” and we venture to say that the work now 
before us is a most forcible example of the truth of that assertion. 
Here is an import int volume devoted Lo the life-history of 

object with which maillton s are familiar, but which very few under- 
stand. These three ht undre d pages form a natural-history romance, 
stranger than fiction, because it is but the expression of truth. 


Dr. Bowerbank has written the life of a vi ry humbie at nizen of 
the “mighty waters”—his hero is nothing more nor less than 
a sponge. But what is a sponge { asks some reader whose 
curiosity in this direction has now for the first time bee n deve loped. 
We must answer this question by stating that, as all objects in our 
globe are of two kinds—lifeless and living—it must bi long to the 


one or the other ; but, in ascertaining to which of these groups it 
pertains, it is essential to understand the distinction between the 
two. This brings us to a definition of life, which may be given as 
follows : a condition in which there is a constant interchange of 
particles between the body said to live and the surrounding 
medium. In the lifeless object (as, for example, a crystal), we may 
have the body abstracting molecules from the matter encircling it, 
or, on the contrary, giving away part f its constituent atoms; but 
never do we find the two processes going on simultaneously. Herein, 
then, is the difference between the liv ing mass of matter and the 
lifeless one. But again we find that the objects which live, resolve 
themselves further into two divisions, accord ng to the manner in 
which they rob the lifeless world of the materials necessary to build 
up their own framework ; and to these two sections.the terms plants 
and animals have been given. This brings us to the next question. 
What is an animal as distinguished froma plant? An animal may 
be defined to be a mass of living matter which absorbs the elements 
which build up its tissues from an internal cavity in which these 
elements are previously placed. Thus man places the necessary 
ingredients in an internal chamber, the stomach ; and one of the 
simplest of all animals, the amoeba, havit 1g no periman nt digestive 
sac, exte mporizes one by simply folding itself around its food. In 
the plant, as every on: is aware, a different state of things exists, 
the food travelling at once from the external medium, the earth, 
into the blood, vid the spong iol s of the root. 

Let us now glance at 
presents. Of course, for t 
the object in its natural c var ay as otherwise we could form no 
estimate of its real properties. What do we find? A mass of 
matter having a rather definite shape, containing a great deal of 
gelatinous-looking substance, apparently supported upon some 
prickly framework, and having a series ‘of apertures in its outer 
surface which communicate with channels traversing its interior. 
Remove a portion from the water, and, after a few hours, 1t 
becomes putrid, and evolves offensive vapours—to that extent 
reminding us of living beings. Watch it in its native element, 
and wre is observed ? Certain of the partic le s of matter 
which abound in water are seen steadily passing, by a hundred 
different currents, towards one set of the external apertu ires (the 
smaller of the two); while other molecules are perceived making 
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their exit from the interior by a second series of openings the 
These processes of arrival and departure are 
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constantly going on, and convince the naturalist that a living being 

is before him. But a closer inspection proves to him that the 

which xpelled from the substance of the sponge’s 

structure are the same particles which entered, but in an altered 

tate; they are collapsed, diminished in size, 

art of their contents: in point of fact, in travelling from the 
] 


r xternal medaium (the 


particles 


are ¢ 


and deprived in great 
into the internal cavities of the 
they have been robbed of their nutritious components, and have 


heen digs animatlity of the } ynistrated 
. 4 


water sponge, 


sted. Thus ist nge dem 
beyond question. 
In proving 
ir author fed a small specimen of 


fresh-water 


the existence of these currents of entrance and exif, 
Np nulla tl vitilis. one ot the 


ponves, with finely commuinuted indigo in water, and 
thus describes the phenomena which he then witnessed : 
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along with masses OF floculent matter, and many of the larger 

molecul of the indigo that had entered by the pores smaller 
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ipertures put itis remarkable that, aitnoug the finer molecules of 


ndigo were being imbibed by the pores in very considerable mumbers, 
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avery beautiful one, and deserving the careful consideration of 


every biologist. It is, indeed, another instance 


by comparative anatomy upon obscure problems of human life- 
science, Dr. Bowerbank thus states his hypothesi 

“ There : ( ‘xr points of similarity existing between the sarcode 
ining the int r of the sponge and the so-termed mucous lining of 
the intesti of the higher animals. Under natural circumstances, 
he two 3 are insoluble in water, but under the effects of 


certain stimuli, they are each discharged from their natural bases with 
reat facility lw this discharge prevails to any great extent, 
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FAMILIAR WORDS.? 


Most intelligent persons, and certainly all rapid and ready 
writers, have from time to time been vexed by the imperfect recol- 
lection of some famous passage, of which they can only remember 
the salient words, but not the context nor the author. Few trifles 
are more annoying ; and to the literary man this treachery of the 
mind is sometimes a serious obstacle and a most inconvenient waste 

f t He sees that he can clive spec ial point and applicability 
to his writing by a particular passage which he only half recollects ; 
and he racks his brain for ten minutes or so, in the hope that he 
will be able to recover the missing links. At leneth, he gives up 
the attempt in despair, and foregoes his “ point ;” or he makes the 
quotation at random, supplying the remaining words according to 
what he conceives they are likely to I 


me, 


be, and perhaps finds, some time 
after his book or article is p! inted, that he has egregiously misrepre- 
sented his author. Or he recollects the particular work in which 
t the 
forlorn h ype that he may light upon It, turns over leaf after leaf, 
looking out for the few leading words that dwell in his memory, 
nd very seldom finding them, though 
an hour oran hour of precious time. In the meanwhile, he |} 
not only his time, but his temper and the even course of his ideas. 
The engine is off the rails; the fire has gone out; the boiler is cold ; 
the steam is dissipated in air ; and what the trouble is to generate 
that motive power a second time, only those know who have had 
to perform the In some few cases, concordances have been 
pr vided to h ‘Ip re ad rs these emergencl $. We 
have Cruden’s “ Concordance to the Bible,” and Mr. and Mrs. 
Cowden Clark’s “ Concordance to Shakespeare ? and Todd made 
a “ Verbal Index” to Milton, which is undoubtedly useful as a 
guide to half-remembered lines. But it frequently happens that 
we want to refer to something in some author of inferior note; 
und what are we to do then, if we fail to recollect chapter and 
but they are not constructed on 
and it has occurred to Mr 
tow a service on his brother writers, 


he passage occurs, but has no idea whereabouts it is; and, 1 


perhaps he consumes half 


las lost. 
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he passages are also indexed under other leading words 


metimes in as many as four or five plac 3 o that every help is 
iven to the lagging memory, In ome few instances, parallel 
pa aces have Dee idd d in foot-not 8.2 and, had it Suited the 
object of th com] th might have been done an extent 


_ . an 4 our 
ingvuiar commentary on tht 


levelopment of our literature. t was wisely determined, how 
ever, to restrain the design within practicable and manag able 
mit 

In casually glancing through these pages, we come across many 
nteresting facts, of which we doubt not most readers are ignorant. 


celebrated and most 
iveller from New Zealand standing on 

broken arch of sketch the ruins of St. 
and which was first used by the essayist—for he employed it more 
than in a review of Ranke’s “ History of the Popes,” 
written in 1824), was derived, in the main, from Volney’s “ Ruins 
of Ancient Empires,” and that it is also to be found in a letter of 
Horace Walpole to Mason (November, 1774), in Kirke White’s 
poem on Time,” and In Shelley’ paroay on *“ Peter Bell.” 
How many are there who are aware that the phrase, “The school- 
master abroad,” was originated by one who is still living amongst 
is? Yet, it was first uttered by 
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once 
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] red 
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rougham in a ym January 29th, 
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1e soldier be abroad if he will,” said the orator ; “‘ he can 
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ao nothing 1m this age. here 1s another personage—a personage 

1ess lmposing In the eyes ol some, perhaps insignificant. L/ 


r vs abroa l. and 


soldier in full military array 
mation, ~ Rest, and be 
from the inscription on a seat at the 


was + 
found in one of Wordsworth’s sonnets. 


oolma im, armed with his 


Lord Russell's | xcla- 


avowedlyv reneated 


against tne 
thankful!” which he 
head oi Glencore, IS to be 

The popular reference to 
Atlantic with her bi 
generally regarded as of American origin, lu 


Mrs. Partington sweeping back the 
was 
) 7 


Sydney Smith into a spt ech at Taunton in 1832, and was pro! ibly 
] 


invented by that exquisite humorist. In the spring « 
he is 


reported to have said, “‘ there set a great fleod upon tl LOW! 
of Sidmouth 4 the tide arose to a terrible height. In the midst of 
this sublime and terrible storm, Dame Partington, who liv 
the beach, was seen at the door of her house with mop and pattens 
trundling her mop, squeezing out the sea-water, and vigorous 
pushing away the Atlantic Ocean. The Atlantic was roused 


Mrs. Partington’s spirit was up; but I need not tell you th 
the Atl 


te 


ed upon 
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contest was unequal beat Mrs. Partington. 
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She was excellent at a slop or a puddle, but she should not have 
meddled with a tempest.” The well-known line,- 


“ When Greek meets Greek, then comes the tug of war,” 


the authorship of which puzzled so many persons a few years ago, is 
here given to Nat. Lee, in whose “ Alexander the Great” (act iv., 
sc. 2) it occurs thus :— 


** When Greeks join’d Greeks, then was the tug of war.” 


Cowper's line about God having made the country and man the 
town, is found by Mr. Friswell to bear a close resemblance to a 
Latin passage in Varro, and indeed the similarity is most striking ; 
but he thinks it quite possible that the English poet had not seen 
the idea in the earlier writer. Mr. Friswell does not mention that 
the same thought occurs in Cowley’s beautiful poem, “The Garden,” 
where it is far more pungently and eloquently expressed :— 


** God the first garden made, and the first city Cain.” 


Cowley may have got the germ of the idea from Varro, but he has 
improved on it : Cowper not improbably derived it from Cowley, 
but in doing so he has deprived it of half its wit and force. 

We have noted a few omissions in Mr. Friswell’s volume: as, 
for instance, the phrase “ Fourth Estate,” applied to the press ; “a 
great fact,” used by the 7%mes, about 1845-6, with reference to 
Free Trade ; Sir James Graham’s ‘‘I know the reason why” 
(which we believe comes from a Cornish ballad) ; Mr. Cobden’s 
“‘ crumpling up Russia like a sheet of paper,” &c. But in so large 
an undertaking something was absolutely certain to be overlooked. 
What is more regrettable isa most astounding misprint of Pope’s 
couplet :— 

** Now, night descending, the proud scene was o’er, 
But lived in Settle’s numbers one day more,” 


the second line of which stands thus in the present work :— 
* But lived in settled numbers one day more.” 
And the error is repeated in the index. 


BROKEN TO HARNESS.* 


Mr. Yates has written a story which is romantic enough to 
fascinate the ordinary devourer of novels, sufficiently sarcastic to 
please the cynics who generally despise them, and fraught with a 
lesson which may render it acceptable to those who usually object 
as well to the morality as to the immorality of fiction. No one 
can complain that “ Broken to Harness” is not interesting and 
amusing ; while the scenes in which the “breaking” process are 
described are true to nature, and bear the impress of earnestness 
and care. The author describes his present story as being virtually 
his first attempt at character-painting. If his future works fulfil 
the promise of this, he will secure for himself a respectable position 
among the literary artists of the day. 

Frank Churchill, a man of letters, falls desperately in love with 
and marries Barbara Lexden, a fashionable beauty and “a thorough 
coquette at heart.” Full of anticipations of happiness, he carries 
her off to his dreary house in “ Great Adullam-street,” and expects 
her to revel there in conjugal bliss. But she utterly fails to realize 
his day-dreams. Cut off from her early friends, destitute of the 
luxuries to which she had been accustomed, obliged to exchange 
the animation and colour of her old surroundings for the dulness 
and the prevalent leaden hue of her new home in “ Mesopotamia,” 
she loses her spirits, and manifests a tendency to be peevish and 
disagreeable. She is worried by a commonplace mother-in-law, 
plagued by well-meaning neighbours, and thrown into the society 
of men who talk a jargon she does not understand, and who 
treat her as an inferior being, instead of showing her the deference 
with which she used tu be addressed, until she begins to wonder 
how she could have been so mad as to sacrifice her brilliant pros- 
pects for the sake of a perpetual view of Frank Churchill. He, on 
the other hand, discovering too late that the maiden who fascinated 
him in the paradise of a perfect country house, is little qualified to 
lead the life of a middle-class matron in a dull London residence, 
gives himself up to a gloomy despondency, and looks back with 
astonishment on the foolish fancies which he entertained before his 
marriage. At length, from trivial causes, there springs up so 
serious a misunderstanding between the husband and the wife that 
they separate. Pride and jealousy prompt her to leave him, and 
the same feelings prevent him from seeking her out, and bringing 
her back again to his home. Their sufferings while they are kept 
apart are admirably described, and the scene in which they at last 
meet, and are reconciled by a common sorrow, is the best in the 
book. It is one of the merits of the story, that its chief interest 
is reserved for the end, instead of reaching its climax at an earlier 
period, and flagging afterwards. There is more strength and more 
feeling displayed in what is almost the last chapter than anywhere 
else. 

The two threads of the story intermingle at its close, and the 
various persons who have played their parts in its representation 
are artistically grouped together before the curtain drops. The 
most original character in the book is certainly Kate Mellon, the 
“pretty horse-breaker.” The beautiful young Amazon who sets 
conventionalities at defiance, who makes her living by breaking 
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and riding horses, who gives little dinners to gentleman friends at 
her box in the country, and takes her cigar with them after the 
cloth is withdrawn, who is intimately acquainted with every man 
about town, and whom young reprobates familiarly salute as Kitty, 
but whose character is above reproach, whose mind is as pure and 
whose heart is as true as if she were the shyest and timidest of 
girls, is a personage somewhat out of the common way. She is 
very pleasantly sketched, and her presence gives life and brightness 
to the story. The only objection to be made to her is that she is 
not a probable being. Such women may possibly exist, but we are 
never likely to meet them. It seems as if Mr. Yates had taken the 
character of an ideal specimen of the “ Anonyma” tribe, had 
subtracted the guilty element from it, and had filled up the 
vacancy with innocence. The exact reverse of the heroines of whom 
we have heard so much lately—in appearance angels of light, but 
fiends in reality—Kate Mellon runs a risk of having her conduct 
misconstrued, while in reality she deserves the highest esteem. 
She is charming, she is fascinating—but we find it difficult to 
believe in her possibility ; and, with a recollection of the famous 
expression of a celebrated divine, we shall be inclined to say, 
when we next see a doubtful reputation splendidly mounted, 
“There goes, but for the favour of Mr. Yates, Kate Mellon.” 

The two lovers of the fair horse-breaker are very cleverly 
depicted. Mr. Beresford, one of the commissioners of the “ Tin- 
tax office,” and Mr. Simnel, its secretary, are suspiciously life-like. 
Most of the persons, indeed, whom Mr. Yates brings on the stage, 
have a singular appearance of reality, and especially those who are 
in any way connected with the Civil Service or the Fourth Estate. 
The conversations in the office of the Statesman newspaper, and in 
room No. 120 of the “ Tin-tax office,” carry with them a convic- 
tion of their truth; and the characteristics of the officials and the 
celebrities who are introduced at various times, are described with 
a precision which, in many instances, must be extremely dis- 
agreeable to their prototypes in actual life. Nothing can be more 
lively and amusing than the sketch of the “ Flybynights ;’ but an 
artist who indulges in such pencillings is apt to contract a merciless 
habit of caricaturing. Flinging stones into a pond may be very 
good fun for the boys, but it is a terrible bore for the frogs. And 
to go about the world brandishing a literary lance for the purpose 
of extirpating humbug may be a noble occupation ; but it seems 
an unkind pro eding to poke it into some tolerably harmless 
individual, for uhe sake of getting a laugh from the by standers. 

We have found so much to approve in reading Mr. Yates’s 
book, that it would be ungrateful to lay stress on its blemishes. 

}ut there are a few faults in it—some of them apparently arising 
from haste—to which we may call his attention. It is possible that 
the error may be ours; but we are inclined to think he is 
wrong in describing Spanish ladies as being in the habit of carry- 
ing harps slung round their necks by means of blue ribbons, how- 
ever broad. So, also, in the case of the saying which he attributes 
to Vulcan, that man ought to have had a window in his breast. 
Such remarks are so shrouded in obscurity, and so misrepresented 
by reporters, that we are unwilling to speak with certainty ; but 
there is an impression in favour of the criticism having been made 
in depreciation of Vulcan and his handiwork by one Momus, the 
earliest known flineur. We would suggest, also, but with deference, 
as speaking to a master, that the words “ deuce,” “ deuced,” and 
* deucedly,” are not so frequently used in the presence of great 
ladies as any one might suppose who took his ideas of good 
society from the conversation of Captain Lyster and his friends. 
Surely, moreover, such a specimen of “‘ the scholar and the gentle- 
man” as Mr. Churchill would not quote Latin to a lady, especially 
to the lady of his love ; or, if he did, would say something better 
than “ LIvtera scripta manet; which, being interpreted, means, 
My letters will keep;” or, ‘ Siiwm cuique, which is Latin, and 
unintelligible ; ‘the cobbler and his last,’ which is English and 
vernacular.” These are but slight matters, and a very little care 
would set them right in another edition. Captain Stone might 
as well disappear at the same time, for he is a great deal too like 
an old friend named Strong, a gentleman with whom Mr. Pendennis 
was acquainted, and a chapter might be altered which manifests 
a suspicious similarity to one in Charles de Bernard’s novel, “ Le 
Gendre.” The words of Mr. Simnel to Mr. Townshend— 
“ You were the forger, I the clerk”—recall too forcibly the excel- 
lent scene in which the hero of the French story, a character 
well known to the admirers of “ Still Waters run Deep,” ends his 
address to his antagonist by saying, “ Cet associé, c’était moi... . 
ce faussaire, c’était vous.” 

Mr. Yates’s next story will deserve all the pains he can give it, 
for on its success will depend his future position as a writer of 
English fiction. 


VILLAGE LITE IN SWITZERLAND.* 


SWITZERLAND, with its grand and stupendous mountain scenery, 
its enchanting valleys, its romantically situated villages and 
chalets, and the simple and primitive mode of life of some of its 
people, is in several respects the most picturesque country In 
Europe. Though the ground has been travelled over almost to 
weariness, and the scenery described even to satiety, Mrs. Delmard 
believes that no one has hitherto “ treated exclusively of life as 1t 
exists in the villages and hamlets scattered among the Alps, where 
the peasants see and hear but little of the world without their 


e Village Life in Switzerland. By Sophia Duberly Delmard. London : 
Longman & Co. 
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mountains.” She therefore thought that a brief history of what 
she had observed during nearly three years’ residence in the 
secluded village of Bex, from whence she writes, and where the 
principal inhabitant was the village apothecary, might prove both 
interesting and novel to the public, as it had previously been to 
herself. Mrs. Delmard arrived at Bex between two and three 
years ago, having travelled there by rail from Geneva. She was 
accompanied by all her children, and by a friend who appears to have 
been an artist, and who throu ghout these pages is called by no other 
designation than the simple initial letter M- There were few 
mountains near Bex which he had not ascended, and generally 
without a guide. Our authoress’s first impressions of the village were 
far from favourable, though she afterwards fell love with the 
place; but this must perhaps be attributed to the very disad- 
vantageous circumstances under which she then saw it. The 
weather was oppressively hot and close ; a violent thunderstorm, 
with heavy rain and high wind, which had been threatening some 
hours before, burst immediately after their arrival at the village, 
and raged half the night ; while the hotel where they took up 
their abode, although it was very clean, and had “immense pre- 
tensions to gentility,” was almost devoid of any real comforts. 
The windows of Mrs. Dalmard’s bedroom nevertheless afforded a 
magnificent view of the village and the neighbouring country, 
which included innumerable farms, chalets, and wooded hills, 
closed in by the lofty Alps, above which the majestic Mont Blanc 
towered conspicuously in all dignity and grandeur. The 
company which our travellers met at their hotel was of a very 
miscellaneous character, consisting of a motley assemblage of Fre nch, 
Germans, Swiss, Italians, English, and a sprinkling of persons 


its 


from almost every important or prominent state of Europe. On 
first beginning life at Bex, Mrs. Delmard had no little difficulty in 
making her way among the villagers and yn pay All the 


dinned into her by an indifferent 


French that had formerly | een 

English te cher had long since been 1 it tterly ob] literated from her 
memory ; her friend M——, whose superior knowledge of the 
language would h ive been of great use, somewhat churlishly refused 
to accompany her when she went out to make purchases ; so she 
was obliged to draw out a list in French as best she could of the 
principal things she wanted, and sally forth alone on her errands. 


However, the tradespe ople never laughed at her mistakes, but were 


always extremely patient and courteous, and, on noticing her diffi- 


culty * making herself understood, politely endeavoured to help 
her, often cor ing her whenever she made use of any wrong words, 
i id d Sspla n it le tso mu th S¢ mblance of good fer ling th it our 

ithoress could not refrain from thinking that the very best 
SO lety In | ngland I cht take a lesson in good br eding r from 
these humble shopkeepers. Nev: rthele 3s, the most ~ idicrous mis 
takes frequently arose with the tradespe ole 4 threucgh her want of 
knowledge of the language. For e xample, tobacco-pipes were sent 
to her for maccaroni, and lard instead of bac These articles 
she had previously been compelled to buy by signs ; and she has 
i very amusing description of the numerous errors which she com- 
mitted In th Ss manner All these difficulties, however, were 
completely overcome in process of time. 

Mrs. Delmard, on the whole, gives a very unfavourable character 
of the Swiss peasar and household servants, whom she repemnete 
as self- atalsianies nd arrogant in their notions of liberty and 
equality, dirty in ie ir persons, loose in their morals, untidy in the 
management of their houses and furniture, and excessively filthy 


in their general habits. Drunkenness seems to be very prevalent 


amongst all ranks, even in the higher classes, including persons 
holding oftices of state under Government and members of tl 
Conseil Municipal. This vice, from which not even the women 


1m entirely exempt, is more prevalent at Bex and its imme- 
diate vicinity than perhaps in any other part of Switzerland, 
because wine is to be had much cheaper there than elsewhere, and 
the laws are far less strict in this little village than in the capital 
and other large towns, where heavy fines are imposed “ for indulg- 
ing too freely in the pleasures of Bacchus.” If any labouring man 
come to settle at Bex from Berne or any adjacent canton, let his 
former habits be never so steady and industrious, he is certain to 
fall, and pretty quickly too, into the same intemperate practices as 
the other villagers. Mrs. Delmard has also very little to say in 
favour of the personal appearance of the Swiss women or girls, 
whom she very seldom compliments on their good looks. She 
admits that among the Valaisan women, amidst much prevailing 


ugliness and deformity, “‘ you meet here and there with a face of 
wondrous beauty, like a lovely gem in a dark mine;” but, in 


utmost stretch 
Goitre 


the Vaud, ‘“‘no women are to be found that, by the 
of imagination, could be thought even good-looking.” 
and crétinism are such — deformities in the Swiss females, 
especially goitre, that, when by chance you encounter a woman 
who is free from the e vil, you cannot help thinking her at least very 
charming, if not beautiful. This disfigurement even occasionally 
manifests itself in brute animals; and Mrs. Delmard mentions 
that two of her favourite dogs were thus afflicted. But the com- 
plaint can be effectually got rid of by various means, and our 
authoress relates an anecdote of a woman who was } eteotanlly 
cured of goitre in the following very singular manner 


** Before I leave this melancholy subject, I must not omit to relate 
a remarkable case of cure of a goitre. In the year 1847, some French 
soldiers passing through Martigny, met a poor woman afflicted with 
one of these tremendous swellings, and one of them, being drunk, 
passed his sword through it, saying, ‘he would do her good service 
to rid her of her life.’ Be lieving he had killed her, he got out of the 
place as soon as he could; but having, it appears, some stings of 
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conscience for his wanton crt 
invalided from Italy the year following, 
inquiries respecting her and learnt, to his astonishment, and 
we may hope gratitude also, that not only was she alive, but well, 
and cured of her goftre by the very stab he had so wantonly given 
her.” 

Notwithstanding all their failings and defects, the S 
taken generally, are nevertheless ve ry genial and sociable in their 
dispositions, very liberal to foreigners, and particularly affable and 
hospitable to strangers. Mrs. Delmard’s volume is full of incident, 
anecdote, and adventure ; but we regret that we cannot always 
idmire the writer’s style. Her descriptions of unpleasant facts are 
often unnecessarily plain, an d at times rather flippant. The literary 
composition is careless, and the authoress too frequently indulges 
in the trick of employing French words and phrases when English 
ones might just as well have been used. However, these faults are 
in a great measure redeemed by some picturesque descriptions of 
the beautiful scenery and sublime objects to be seen in Switzer- 
land ; by a few easy, pleasant narratives of wanderings among the 
mountains and valleys, including an account of the vintage and of 
the Swiss riflemen’s féte ; and by some well-told anecdotes. After 
Mrs. Delmard and her friends had made up a party to take a 
journey among the mountains of Les Plans, they were overtaken 
on their arrival by heavy rain and snow, which lasted without in- 
termission seven days, and prevented them from stirring beyond 
the threshold of their dwellings. They soon exhausted all the books 
they had brought with them, and were for a time unable to find any 
other sort of occupation as a means of wiling away the heavy hours of 
their imprisonment. Being thus pent up: and tired of one another's 
society, they were at their wit’s end to discover any source of amuse- 


ielty, he took the same route, on returning 
for the purpose of making 


fate, 


SWiss ni ition, 


ment, when Mrs. Delmard’s friend M—-— proposed story-telling as 
a last resource, and suggested that the company should relate to 
each other anecdotes of such adventures as they might happen to 


Accordingly, he and some other 
over a bowl of brandy punch—a few 
such as 


have met with in their lives, 
members of the company told 
narratives of a very romantic and melodramatic character, 
would furnish material for a ‘‘ sensational” drama or novel. 

Christmas in Switzerland is passed over very quietly, but New 
Year’s Eve and Day are celebrated with revelry and buffoonery. 
We have only space left for the following account of a New Year's 
pageant, witnessed by our authoress : 


“The actors in this farce I saw could not have selected more appro- 
weather for the very broad 
funeral—it being wet, and gloomy, 


burlesque on a 
drizzling 


priate exhibition—a 


Catholic dark, with a 


rain falling, and, spite of the cold and wet, was witnessed with 
delight by all the population of Bex and the neighbourhood, who 
actually left their hot rooms, and crowded after it with every mani- 


festation of delight and approval. 

‘A few feet in advance of the rest of the procession marched the 
cross-bearer, habited in a white petticoat tied round his neck, and 
garnished with and after him the 
Marguillier, or churchwarden, in a red petticoat, grey blouse, and 
white nightcap, stuffed at the end, and tied round to form a ball 
standing upright, an immense pair of wooden spectacles on his nose, 
and one eye blackened, chanting the responses ; next walked wn enfant 
le and habited in a white shirt, ringing a bell, while 
the priest, who followed arrayed in a black curtain with a hole to 
pass his head la’s bib under his chin, and a black 
worsted stocking for a skull-cap, kept turning round while chanting 


carrying a long pole sausages ; 


cha r; singing, 


through, a chi 


the De profundis. After him walked another chorister, dressed as 
the first, but carrying a besom instead of a bell, representing the 


Aspersorium, with which, after dipping it in the pools of dirty water 
lying in the roads, he sprinkled the body, borne on a ladder, a rather 
uncomfortable bier for a live corpse, with his face hidden under a 
mask, and two bottles tied together, in the form of a cross, lying at 
his feet. After the body came the relations of the deceased, shame- 
fully drunk: the father and mother, who walked nearest the bier, 
howling like keeners at an Irish wake; and last of all stalked a tall 
gaunt figure, arrayed entirely in black, his dark hair hanging down 
each side of his face, carrying a scythe, to represent Time.” 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEWS. 

Two articles on English History appear in the last number of the 
Edinburgh Re vu w ‘| he first has reference to the late Sir Francis 
Palgrave’s incomplete work on the annals of Normandy and 
E ngl ind, which the reviewer praises very cordially, preferring the 
author’s theory that the Conquest was in the main nothing more 
than a change of dynasty, based on certain legal claims, to that of 
M. Thierry, who regards it as a violent act of lawless power. Neither 
view is, indeed, absolutely accepted by the critic, who thinks that 
the truth lies somewhere between the two; but he appears to 
regard it as approaching nearer to the calm judgment and philoso- 
phical spirit of Sir Francis than to the reckless partisanship of the 
French writer. The early part of the article consists of a brief, 
but interesting, examination of the various early annalists whose 
works must be consulted by any historian of the Norman Conquest. 
Of one of the principal of these—the “ Saxon Chronicle”—the 
reviewer says that “ no other nation can show a strictly historical 
work written at so early a date in the vulgar tongue. And, 
written in the vulgar tongue, it is invaluable beyond all other 
authorities as a record of the real mind of the time. Other writers 
tell us with greater fulness what kings and princes did; no other 
book tells us in the same way what the mass of the people thought 
of their deeds. The work of the good old English annalists has 
about it a real life to which no Latin writer can ever attain, and its 
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pathetic simplicity not uncommonly approaches the sublime. 
Every Englishman, we might say every man of Teutonic speech, 
may be proud of such a possession.” The reviewer goes through 
the chief parts of Sir Francis Palgrave’s history, dissenting from 
several of the author's conclusions, yet in the main according him 
great credit for his work. The article is in itself an excellent contri- 
bution to the history of England : butit has been carelessly written 
or corrected. At p. 17, we find this passage :—‘“* The difference is 
at once recognised when we compare the feelings with which men 
looked upon the Conqueror from the feelings with which men 
looked upon his successor.” This, of course, is a mere accidental 
slip ; but one hardly expects to find such errors in a publication 
which can be brought out with deliberation and care ; and indeed 
the whole sentence is badly constructed, as are others in the same 
paper. The second historical article is on Mr. Gairdner’s 
‘** Memorials of King Henry VII.,” and contains a learned and 
inté resting ex position of the events of that Important reign. 

A semi-hi ‘torical, semi biographical article is devoted to the * Life 
of Sir William Napier,” of whom the reviewer, speaking of the 
hero’s well-known irascibility, says 


= 


. 7 


‘Had the temper of the conqueror of Scinde been equal to his 
genius for war or his capacity for government, to what heights of glory 
or of power might he not have attained! Could the chivalrous spirit 
and rarely-endowed intellect of the Peninsular historian have been 
combined with a calm, discreet, and conciliatory temperament, no 
man that ever lived would have gained a larger meed of affectionat 

admiration. But we have to deal with human beings, not with angels. 


We must take men as we find them in this world, a strange compound 


of good and evil. It is apparently not the order of Providence that 


ap] 
all gifts, all attractions, all proprieties—the greater and the lesser 
virtues alike—should ever meet in harmonious proportion in one 
perfectly-adjusted character. The biographies of all men, whose lives 


are worth writing, teem with instances of the infirmities of genius, the 





inconsistencies of goodness ‘he Napiers were no exception—rather 
a striking illustration his rule. In proportion to the high stature 
of their intellectual and moral qu ilities w iS, al ! undergrowth 
of besetting infirmities, those moral macula, which sully, though they 
cannot destroy, the splendour of great endowments and of nob! 
deeds. But while we concede thus much, our admission must not |} 
Stl ched beyond its limi If we ple id guilty in t ir name to mi 
that was faulty in tem] n judgment, in propriety of act and lan 
gu irom ey l € usable class « I we ( } nt 

be bn I cee ( h tha \ e! i! i i! 
ol no elt , no I licw of 1) Ns Lavi t e, eV 
cal 4 1 to defl one hair’s-breadth from the strait path of 
probit and honour ( Nay . rel r all the ec if 
w! b ric | i have laid feet, could s ; 
truth, § Certainly L « Lha £30,000 I ( Scu 

b ! } ini a \ \ ( i { I 5 l, 
woicn | wore n b yf i { I NG f fy 
And w ! d to m eer 1s now | e . iv b 

to any dispa e re { rhe y l 3 ’ f er { 
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oOo L Spo x Y) | t ti 
sustained him to ft | ( es ( 1? A 
to procure for William Napier the favourable \v t of Enetli nen, 
the country whic ie adorned would be unworthy of her 1 


The paper on Dr. Smith’s and Dr. Kitto’s “ Dictionaries of the 
Bible” is PplNied : b antseale baw « +] +} *+)} fy 
Loe Is Oct upled alm so eCnvTely WY a consiceration of the torme! 
which, with certain exceptions, is highly 
decline to enter into t] 
writer adverts. In 


intelligent criticism on the anomalies and imperfections of our 
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:everal controversial matters to which the 
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I 
és ‘ 4 ] 7 ©... os 7? . } } 
Criminal Law Reform,” we have a liberal and 


statutes affecting th | sition of criminals—a criticism chiefiv 
noticeable for the expression of the writer’s opinion that the substi 
tution of private executions for public would be a great gain to 
national yrality, and would be likely to strike greater terror into 
the sufferers. On this very grave subject we read 

ee ! nt s, t to preponderate 
ver) ledly agains ® publicity of execution. But we are 1 
left w y to abstract ument. In the colony of New South Wales, 
wh ‘re, if anywhere in the world, the feelings, habits, and propensities 
of the criminal cla s ought to be thorough!s understood, private 
executions have been the practice for the last eleven years, and we are 
enabled to lay before « read & very intereatiug account of the 
colonial law and its « as desc d by the highest legal authority 
in t! colony. By t of the Legislature of New South Wales 
which passed in 1853, : number Mt istices of the peace at the irown 
discre Lion, and any nut ver of unoftic il spect itors at the discretion of 


| +¥* ™ ) ; ] “s¢ _" + | ; : 
the sheriff, may be admitted within the gaol to witness the execution : 


and the execution must be witnessed and the fact certified in writing 
by the heriil or his dey ity, and tl} » surgeon and governor of the gaol 
and two or three other persons. In fact, every such certificate is 
usually signed by about eight or ten credible persons. It is twice pub- 
lished, as the law requires, in the Government ¢ fe, and any false 
statement in it is punishable as a felony. In addition to this official 
publicati ym, there is ent ally a detailed account of the execution in 
ene or more of the newspapers by a reporter who has obtained admis- 
sion for that purpose. ‘There is, in short, no reason for ubtine the 
ren vy of the execution in any Case,and we are assur l that no such 


doubt ever has been entertained as to the execution of any criminal 
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whatever under the existing system. It is believed that this compara- 
tively private execution is, as might have been expected from the 
arguments adduced above, more dreaded by the criminal than public 
executions used to be. There is no excitement, no opportunity for 
display, no sympathy, no one who has come to see if the criminal will 
lie game. The spectators are unimpassioned, they come to witness 
and record the transaction, and have no associations or feelings in 
common with the sufferer: allis solemnityandcalm. If, on the other 
hand, the case be one calculated to excite the passions and hatred of 
the people, the last moments of the prisoner are undisturbed by the 
howlings and execrations of amob, many of whom, if the secrets of all 
hearts could be revealed, would be found little better than himself. 
The secresy of the event gives scope to the imagination, and inves 
death with greater terrors than the actual sight of the struggle. Add 
to this that secret punishment saves entirely the demoralizing scenes 
which usually surround public executions, and of which we have 
recently had so fearful an exhibition under the scaffold of Miller, and 
we think that a very strong case is made out for the consideration of 


( 


ta 


the Commission now sitting in favour of the substituti 
public executions.” 

The writer objects to th proposal to allow of new trials in 
criminal cases, and also to the plan for establishing a Court of 
Criminal Appeal, which he thinks would destroy the independence 
of juries; but he would give greater assistance to the Hom 
Secretary in those cases where there is apparent reason to doubt 
the justice of convictions. With regard to this and 
the article is worth reading. 

Lord Derby’s translation of “ Homer” is made the subject of 
criticism which, on the whole, is very eulogistic, the new version 
being pronounced “ superior to any that has yet been attempted im 
the blank verse of our language,” We must dissent from one 
phrase of the critic, in which he talks of "a the matchle 3 ari with 
which Pope handled the heroic couplet.” Pope’s heroic couplet 
was far from perfect, and, though it may have possessed a peculiar 


] I vency suited. to the Satiric ul | irt OT his enius, 10 V rly 
unfit for representing the simple dignity and grandeur of Homer! 
d was in itself wanting in power, character, and variety H'rom 
Lord Derby’s ** Homer” we turn to an article on the ** Eccl tical 
Jurisdiction of the Crown,” in which a very able : int 1 ivel 
of th relation existing between Church and State. I Writ 
thu ims up his views on the great questions involved 
rel tionship ( 1es ons which al now bye ( I 
vely DY nl r ¢ nt Le l el I nh 
ey conclt we draw from this brief ske ( 
const 40D [ Cx ot i \! } | ( ( and 
Irom the manner in w! t Iris oO ( r 
I ¥ word ae) | ( ( Vv « { 
\ ] } N ¢ ‘ { > * | = 
, , y . ‘ Cc ; r) } re. 
uni? bn moply that « ? hi 
\ T risar y ) ’ yf ? 
Crown l n ¢ rcised | ect I ! la 
e teen case i? to the i . 
mal | ri¢ d T l } vy | ? ‘ 
! t W cu § controv Sit ( i i | y < e ] 
Ys 3 to ce of her Privy ( cil ti ap] - 1 belore 
n { the Ju | Committee has » autl \ 
mH ers DEVO! t ol Making a nol ) tie i SI f 
) the ‘ el! Lh} ! l person the L Oo i ( I on 
( il Case 1 he mar I causes bp ca mto ¢€ Cl- 
) | t ef na ti is t ( titu ne Art 
f sland in respect t urist on 
“We cannot understan lt ierefore, « n what er unds, unless it | 
entire ignorance of the subject, men holding high office in this very 
Church—owing their dignity and temporal possessions to her laws 
exercising themselves a portion of her authority, have of late spoke 
ti ti is C yurt of Eeel siast ‘al Appeal as if it rested with them to sub- 
stitute a Court of Bishops or a Committee of Professors If the 
Crown: and as if such a change as thev are contending for—a transfer 
of one of the highest functions of the Sovereign to a board of church- 


men—could be made without the overthrow of the Royal Supremacy. 


Sach a proposal would be an invasion of the prerogative of the Crown 
which cannot even be bmitted to Parliament witbout the Q) eens 
assent previously obtained; and to carry it into effect would be sen- 
ibly to modify some of the fundamental statutes on which the esta- 
blishment of the Church of England rests. We are not now discu ng 


whether the existence of a Church connected with the State 1s bDene- 


ficial to the interests of religion and of the nation. We think it 1s 
we assume that it is—but at any rate it does not lie in the mouths ol 
the dignitaries and powers of the existing Church to contest the con- 


ditions of their own establishment. They owe much to the law: U 


the y hope to retain what the y owe to the law, th +y mt st su} nort and 
obey the law. It is an ominous sign for the perpetuity of the [sta- 
blished Church, that men of great earnestness and learning like Dr. 
Pusey are beginning to point to secession, and may one day seek to 


regain the unlimited power of making aud administering their own 
laws and tenets by lapsing into schism and dissent. But it will be 
easier to drive all the doctors in Oxford from their chairs and their 
stalls than to persuade the people of England to consign the lead rs of 
opinion and fair inquiry in this age to their uncontrolled jurisdiction. 
Happily the existing jurisdiction of the Queen in Church and State 
affurds to the nation an aucient and efiicient barrier against the 
extravagant pretensions of the clerical party on the one hand, and the 
levelling tendencies of the enemies of religion on the other: by that 
the Church may be mai tained without 


encroaching on her freedom : 


alone the discipline of 
af 


and she may continue to unite, as she 


has done for three centuries, stability with progress. 
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project of a British American Federation is calmly and im 
The plan is regarded with 
ure difficulties may not im- 


lly examined in another article. 


r, though it is pointed out that fut 
tbly arise, as in the United States, from a conflict between 
Federal and State rights. 

a voluntary 


But, adds the reviewer, “ we accept, 
r and trembling, but with unmixed joy and satisfac- 
proclamation which, though couched in the 
allegiance to our 
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ym plete independence of British North America.” 
say entitled per Cent.” of 
English and French speculations, and of the 
the « xceptionally high rate of interest last year; 
und and unshaken state 
ites to the favourable action 
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[ the Bank Charter Act. The number winds up with a review of 
he Last Campaign in America,” in which great credit is given 
he Federals for their recent di play of good generalship, whil 
firmed that both from Federals and Confederates “it portan 
pro ynal lessons” may be learned r the guidance of military 
men in other countries 
() R > opens with an article on Blake the painter, 
nts of whose life are well sketched, and the characte 
whose wild, visionary, and extraordinary genius ar 
nating pointed out he reviewer denies that Blake’ 
ted to ma ss, | ee] » consider that 
vi l to van f healthy balance: n ] id whit ( 
pretty much the same thing. The art 
rated with few specimens of Blake’s drawings, taken, 
by pern n, from the late Mr. Gilchrist ** Life” of the artist, 
n which work the review is based. These engravings illustrate ; 
mce the wonderful, shadowy, and mysterious creativeness of tl 
l | the defective character of his drawing, considers 
n pul ical grounds. The reviewer (who does us tl 
ym lot ir criticism on the illustrations to Job) takes, wi 
t view of Blake’s o is: but we cannot ! 
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Dr. N. Macleod’s perl il, Good We Hi 
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| anecdotal side of s and the revi 

Vi Life of Sir John EI s most remarkable, con 

ory publication in which it appears, for 
f t great patriot, and the severity of its judgment 

[. Lord Derby’s translation of “ Homer” is very eul 

t ' ewed, as we might expect in an organ friendly to | 
F 3 part - th lon we do not mean to hint fora moment tha 
ls elther insincere or unmerited. Sur Robert Wilson, one 
yf r vest generals in the last war with France, and a man 
n various ways with the public events of half a century 

hes the subject of a biographical sketch, conceived in 

c el lS Spirit Conservatism mu be advanci wh 

7 thus 
VW yould not willingly charge the Congress of Vienna with all 
aa S dificulties which now beset the Contine1 but we 
( uise Our Impression that a little more foresight, a little 
! ? ird for national rights, and somewhat less of devotion to 
erests at that period of general recovery and exultation, 
e healed many an old sore, and closed up many a breach 
be he sovereigns and their subjects, between the few who govern 
und the many who are governed. 

W v ild fain believe that it is not too late. We hope that, 
bef » States and nations of Europe fall off into separate camps 
" rs rms and hostile banners, some moderating force, som: 
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easu re to be found in those relics of antiquity ; and 
this ywed by one on “ Servia,” very vividly, agreeably, and 
im pal lly W en, and presenting an admirable picture ol i 
lep idency of the Porte. The other papers of the number are, 
one on “ Epigrams,” both amusing and scholarly, in which the palm 
S 71\ to the epigrams of the ancient Greeks,—and a trenchant 
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pretty ; but there is a desperately virtuous tone in them, as, indeed, 
befits a book issued from the very house of Virtue. Still, the volume 
is gracefully brought out and illustrated, and contains much to interest 
and instruct the great tribe of little boys and girls. 


The Congregational Year Book: 1865. (Jackson, Walford, & 
Hodder.)—We have in this thick volume of 380 pages a large amount 
of information of use and interest to the Nonconformist body; such 
as, the proceedings of the Congregational Union for 1564, statistics 
of the denomination, chapels and charities, alphabetical lists of Con- 
gregational ministers, lives of eminent Dissenting clergymen recently 
deceased, Acts of Parliament bearing on Nonconformists, &c. To 


the persons more especially interested we commend this laborious 
“Year Book.” 


The Brown Book for 1865. (Saunders, Otley, & Co.)—This handy 
shilling pamphlet is a guide to the London hotels, lodging and 
boarding-houses, breakfast and dining-rooms, metropolitan railways, 
public and circulating libraries, amusements, picture galleries, hos- 
pitals, schools, charitable institutions, and religious, learned, and 
artistic societies ; to which is added a list showing the nearest post-office, 
money-order office, cab-stand, police, telegraph, and commissionaire- 
station, fire-engine and escape, hospital, &c., to upwards of one 
thousand of the principal streets of the metropolis. The work is 
clearly printed, and contains a large body of facts in a small compass. 

The Public Schools Calendar: 1865. Edited by a Graduate of the 
University of Oxford. (Rivingtons.)—Whoever is thinking of sending 
his sons to a public school should consult this volume. It is a perfect 
Cyclopeedia of information concerning those great institutions which 
educate and train the youth of our wealthy classes. 





SHAKESPEARE IN GERMANY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ** LONDON REVIEW.” 


Sir,—In your very lucid review, last Saturday, of Mr. Thoms’s 
* Notelets,”’ you justly impugn the idea that Jacob Ayrer the elder, 
the identity of some of whose dramas with those of Shakespeare can- 
not be doubted, had, equally with our great poet, copied from more 
ancient English plays, now lost; because if such possibilities, in the 
absence of the slightest glimmering of proof, are admissible, anything 
may be proved. 

The above Jacob Ayrer the elder has not only the *‘ Schine Sidea,”’ 
identical with ‘‘ The Tempest,’ but also “ Eine Comidie genannt 
Spiegel weiblicher Zucht und Ehr von der schiénen Phoenicia und 
Graf Tymbre von Golysson,”’ &c., identical with ‘‘ Much Ado about 
Nothing,” and other pieces. Much will therefore depend upon the 
time in which Ayrer lived, and the final date of his productions. His 
earliest work is a translation, Frischling’s “ Julius Redivivus,”’ which, 
from Gotsched’s account, we may place in 1560, four years before 
Shakespeare was born; and it has lately been found, from the entry 
of his death in the municipal archives of Niirnberg, that this occured 
in 1610, six years before our own poet's decease. The authority of 
Jacob Grimm, in the list of cited authors to the first volume of his 
great Lexicon, that the works of this Ayrer were written in the 
eightieth year of the sixteenth century, may be added to this opinion, 
as well as the author’s own admission, that when he became occupied 
with State affairs, as town procurator at Niirnberg, he ceased writing 
dramas, about 1590. 

All this induces the belief that our own great poet might have been 
on the Continent during the three missing years of his life—from 
1586 to 1589; and the belief has been strengthened by many addi 
tional coincidences betwixt our poet and early German dramatists. 
King Lear has a refined plot on Hans Sachs’s “ Niirnberg Meister 
Singers ‘Der Kolbim Kusten,’”’ which, with his accustomed laudable 
punctuality, he dates in July,1557. The only copy at hand of Sacha’s 
doggrel, with my English version, isenclosed. In it an old man turns 
over all his wealth to his three dauchters, upon their promise to pro- 
vide for him till his death; but they each in turn deride him, and 
transfer him from one to the other. 

“Catherine and Petruchio” is copied from a very old German 
legend of the thirteenth century, called the “ Zornbraten,” in Freiherr 
von Lasberg’s “ Altteutscher Lieder-Saal.”’ 

The amusing histrionic display of 


** That crew of Patches, rude mechanicals, 
That work for bread upon the Athenian stalls,” 


is copied nearly word for word from the “ Absurda Cornica” of Peter 
Gryphius, who resuscitated it from a very old German farce, in which, 
as Shakespeare serves the valiant Falstaff, a high dignitary and 
remarkable political character of the North in the thirteenth century 
is turned, under his real name of Peter Quenz, into a low buffvon, 
which also gives title to the piece ; and this Shakespeare has translated 
more by the ear than the meaning, as Peter Quince, carpenter. 

“The Merchant of Venice” is taken from three old German black- 
letter ballads 149 i—1498, and the * Hamlet” of Hans Sachs, as 
* Prince of Jutland,” has many special agreements with Shakespeare’s, 
found in no other version of the story. I have given them in a metrical 
translation with the originals. 

But there also are, in almost every drama, words, phrases, and 
allusions hitherto confessedly uninteiligible to his commentators, which 
a knowledge of the ancient German writers and of Teutonic customs 
puts in a very clear light. I have endeavoured to show this, through 
many of the favourite plays of our poet, in my ‘ Shakespeare’s Puck 
and his Folklore,” and am happy that my opinions have received the 
concurrence of many excellent Shakespearian critics both at home and 
on the Continent. WILLIAM Be tt, Ph.D. 


6, Crescent-place, Burton-crescent, Jan. 23, 1865. 


(Our space does not permit of our printing the inclosures in Dr. 
Bell’s letter.—Eb. ] 








TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘** LONDON REVIEW.” 


Sir,—In your account of the Literature of England during 1864, yon 
mention Pouchet “ On the Plurality of the Human Race,” and “ Force 
and Matter,” as having been published under the auspices of the 
Anthropological Society. That is quite incorrect as regards the latter 
work, Pouchet alone having been issued by that society. The editor 
of “* Force and Matter” is entirely responsible for the work, and the 
Anthropological Society has had nothing at all to do with it, nor has 
it been published with their sanction, or in any way under their 
auspices. Hoping you will insert this, 

I remain, yours obediently, 
Jan. 13, Tue Epiror or “ PoucueEt.” 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 


We have received a few more particulars relative to the French 
Emperor's “ La Vie de Cawsar.” It appears that the German edition 
will be published at Vienna, at Gerold’s Library, towards the end of 
February, simultaneously with the French edition at Paris. It is 
already decided to print the German edition in three volumes, and 
to publish each at 44 florins. M. Gerold’s expenses are enormous; 
but, like the new and successful Brussels house—Lacroix—he has 
cousidered that a good book, with good paper and type, at a low price, 
is more likely to command success than great expenses and high 
retail prices. We know nothing of the price that will be paid for the 
English translation, but the German editor will receive 8,000f. per 
volume for his labours. The London trade are preparing for the 
appearance of the work, and the /ublishers’ @ircular already antici- 
pates the interest that it will excite amongst scholars by reason of 
the fulness of its details, and its remarkable identification of the 
places in the Gallic and Spanish wars alluded to in the ‘ Com- 
mentaries.” 

Another member of the French Imperial household, it appears, has 
literary tastes as well as the Emperor. If Napoleon finds a student's 
amusement in a “ History of the Life of Cwsar,’ the Empress 
Eugénie, it is said, has a strong passion for all works and relies 
relating to Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette, as well as their royal 
children, during their imprisonment in the Temple. It appears that 
the Empress buys all books relating to the biography of these unfor- 
tunate persons, and the literature of the subject is quite a study with 
her, as well as forming a topic of frequent conversation with those in 
the Court at all likely to be informed upon the matter. Among the 
latest books added to the Empress’s collection are a recently-pub- 
lished “ Collection of Autograph Letters of Louis XVI. and Marie 
Antoinette,” edited by M. Feuillet de Couches; and “ Memoirs of 
Princess Elizabeth.” It is not improbable that very shortly her 
Imperial Majesty will superintend a small but very handsomely 
printed volume relating to this subject. 


Reverting to the old play, “ Albumazar,” to which we alluced last 
week as having been attributed to Shakespeare, we may observe that 
the drama in question is thus described in Gerard Langbaine’s 
* Account of the English Dramatick Poets’ (Oxford, 1691) :— 
* Albumazar, a Comedy presented before the King’s Majesty, at Cam- 
bridge, by the Gentlemen of Trinity Colledge; printed 4to. Lond. 
1634. This was reviv’d at the King’s House, and a Prologue writ by 
Mr. Dryden.” The play is catalogued by Langbaine under the head 
of “ Unknown Authors,” and not the smallest hint is given with 
respect to Shakespeare; nor does Dryden seem to have had any such 
suspicion. He alludes to Ben Jonson having borrowed the idea of the 
*‘ Alchemist”? from “ Albumazar,’’ but holds that he greatly improved 
on the original. Jonson, he says, 

** Chose this 
As the best model of his master-piece : 
Subtle was got by our Albumazar, 
That Alchemist by this Astrologer : 
Here he was fashioned, and we may suppose 
He liked the fashion well who wore the clothes. 
But Ben made nobly his what he did mould ; 
What was another’s lead becomes his gold.” 


The last of these lines appears to havea particular as well as a general 
application; and, had Dryden believed the play to be Shakespeare’s, 
it is not likely that he would have called it “lead.” But this, of 
course, is not conclusive against the alleged authorship. 


We publish in another column a letter from Dr. William Bell, the 
object of which is to show that Shakespeare was in Germany during 
what are called “ the three missing years of his life,” viz., from 1586 
to 1589, and that he there attained some knowledge of the German 
language, and found in old German dramas and legends the materials 
for many of Lis plays—thus turning the tables on the theory of Mr. 
Thoms (noticed last week), that the Germans of the seventeenth 
century took many of their dramas from Shakespeare. Mr. Bruce, 
in an essay contributed by him several years ago to the Shakespeare 
Society’s Papers, contends that, during the period in question, 
Shakespeare was in the Low Countries, as a soldier in the troop of the 
Earl of Leicester. In noticing last week Mr. Thoms’s theory on this 
subject, we omitted to say that, besides the reasons for believing m 
Shakespeare’s military experience adduced from his own reading and 
examination, and which we then described, the author of the ‘ Note- 
lets” cites in full, and adopts, this asertion of Mr. Bruce’s. To us, 
the argument seems most inconclusive. It amounts simply to this: 
—that Shakespeare was a member of Lord Leicester's company of 
players in 1589; that the Earl was appointed to the command of the 
English forces in the Low Countries in 1585; and that in 1586 Sir 
Philip Sidney, writing to Secretary Walsingham, said he had sent 
him a letter by “ Will, my Lord of Lester’s jesting plaier.” But, 
inasmuch as it appears that there were three other Williams among 
the Earl of Leicester’s players, it is clear that there are three chances 
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to one against Shakespeare being the man intended. All these con- 
jectures rest on extremely vague grounds, and the wisest plan, we 
think, is to regard them with suspicion. 

In addition to “‘ Shakespeare in Germany,” we are now called upon 
to contemplate ‘‘ Shakespeare in France.” A correspondent of the 
Atheneum reproduces from the French journal, L’Intermédiaire, a 
quotation from an old MS. in the collection of M. de Genas, to the 
effect that a company of English comedians were performing at 
Fontainebleau in 1604, and that, a short time after, the little 
Dauphin (then about four years old) made some fun before the Court by 
entering, habited in a mask, and exclaiming, iu imitation of the 
English players, “ Tiph, toph, milord!” It is inferred that the play 
he had witnessed must have been the Second Part of ‘* Henry 1V.,” 
because “‘ Sir John Falstaff winds up the altercation with the Chief 
Justice in these words :—‘ This is the right fencing grace, my lord: 
tap for tap, and so part fair.’ ”’ Of course it may have been so; but 
the play may also have been any other in which the words “ my 
lord,” and “‘ tap for tap” or “ tit for tat,” occur. 

** Sir Jasper’s Tenant” is the title of the new novel by the prolific 
Miss Braddon which is about to commence in the February number 
of Temple Bar. Recently, in America, the wonderful literary fecundity 
of this lady has formed the subject of almost universal comment in the 
newspapers. 

Many of our readers will have observed that of late years many of 
the engravings of Landseer, Frith, Hunt, Eastlake, Faed, Millais, 
Ansdell, Herring, and others, which modern housewives dote upon, 
when framed in bird’s-eye-maple, and hung against the walls of the 
best parlour, have gradually drifted down from ope owner to 
another—from Pall Mall to Houndsditch and the New Cut. For 
some time, the principal method of disposing of them to the public 
has been by auction. With what delight have not hard-worked 
clerks from out the Temple, strangers from the country, and people 
about to open a lodging-house, suddenly found themselves the pos- 
sessors of half-a-dozen splendid pictures which they never saw before 
bat on the walls of the rich, or in the fine, but dear, shop-windows of 
the great printsellers about Charing Cross! Near Temple Bar, where the 
catalogue of books and engravings fluttered temptingly in the breeze, 
under the painted instruction that the sale took place “‘ This Day,” or 
“This Evening,” we have often seen people come forth from the baize 
doors wildly elated at buying for ten or fifteen shillings a bundle of 
such prints as ‘* Bolton Abbey in the Olden Time,” “ The Play Ground,” 
* Alexander and Diogenes,’ ‘‘ The Duke of Wellington,” ‘* Noah’s 
Sacrifice,’ “‘Caxton Examining the First Proof Sheet in Westminster 
Abbey,” “ The Finding of Moses,”’ and others that we are all familiar 
with, hanging from the portals—perhaps at the end of a broom—of a 
cheap furniture mart. Of course the plates are worn, and the beauty 
of the early impressions is all gone; but never mind! There they 
are to the public eye; and did not the words “artist's proof,” 
“proof before letters,” stud every page of the catalogue? Well, 
this auction-room is now in difficulties, and the probability is that 
vatalogues will not flutter at the door for some time to come. The 
owners of the engravings have been working off too many impressions 
from the plate (until even the good-natured, ignorant public began 
to think that “‘ proofs before letters”” ought surely to have ended by 
this time); the auctioneers have been advancing too much money, 
and now they annonunce in the Times that they must suspend payment. 
It was here that so large a number of Messrs. Day & Son’s beantiful 
books were sold off, to the annoyance of many subscribers who had 
paid full price but a few months before, in the belief that the pub- 
lishers would protect their property, rather than dispose of it at a third 
or fourth part of the original price. The recent determination to 
issue such books as “ Waring’s Masterpieces’? only to subscribers 
has, however, somewhat reassured the public with respect to the 
choice publications of this eminent firm; and we hope it will be a long 
time before their books are again “‘ sold off,” and the temper of book- 
buyers made unpleasant. 

The prolific and unwearied Captain Mayne Reid announces another 
literary venture of the tremendously exciting kind, if we may judge 
from the title. The gallant Captain, not to be outdone by the “ great 
hundred guinea prize sensation authors’”’ of the halfpenny Heralds and 
Journals, has gone back to a rival of Mrs. Anne Radcliffe for a tithe— 
‘The Headless Horseman: a Strange Tale of Texas.”” The book is 
to appear in monthly parts. As is well known, Mr. Dickens selects 
green for the colour of his covers; Mr. Thackeray used to prefer 
yellow—the favourite yellow-plush of his Snob Papers; Mr. Charles 
Lever affects pink, and “ Soapey Sponge” red chocolate; but what 
tint Captain Reid has hit upon will remain 4 secret until the Ist of 
March, when No. 1 of his new novel will appear, with an illustration 
by an artist of some celebrity. 

The first meeting for the present season of the old Dillettanti Society 
will take place on the 5th of February, at Willis'’s Rooms. 

Another old café, historical from its past associations, has recently 
followed the example of the famous Café Foy. The Café Minerve, in 
years gone by, was a favourite haunt with dramatic authors, and many 
a sparkling comedy has been written on the little round tables, the 
atmosphere redolent of mocha, and the accompanying cigarette. A 
correspondent says :—“ Ifthe walls could record and publish the curious 
scenes enacted within their enclosure, the book would be a success.” 
it was here that Grossot, a favourite comedian, retired after leaving 
the stage, and he built up a second popularity by a peculiar and 
exquisite punch which he used to brew for the visitors. It was said 
that he had a contagious laugh which would unbend the most pbleg- 
matic in spite of himeelf. 

The third halfpenny evening daily paper appeared in Paris on 
Monday. It is called Mon Journal.—Le Petit Journal and the 
Moniteur du Soir are also sold for 5c. 

We need scarcely inform our readers that the great centres of 
Indian commerce—Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras—have within the 
past few years been growing as rapidly as the most flourishing of our 
English towns and cities; almost as fast, indeed, as the cities on the 
right and left of the Mississippi, which within a quarter of a century 
grow from swamps to clusters of fine buildings, with mayor, corpora- 
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tion, parks, theatres, and a dozen newspapers appearing daily and 
weekly. The rapid growth of our Indian cities has recently been the 
subject of much comment throughout Hindostan and at home ; and, in 
order that Indian journalism may not be behind all this improvement, 
we understand the Times of India, the most influential journal in the 
East, has recently commissioned the Rev. J. E. Carlyle to visit this 
country, and make arrangements with writers of ability to represent 
the various departments of the journal. Amongst the engagements 
that have been made, we hear that Mr. Dicey and Mr. Thomas Hughes 
are secured for a series of articles on Anglo-Indian topics ; Mr. Moy 
Thomas will contribute leaders and reports on fiuance, currency, and 
exchanges; Mr. John Hollingshead is to send papers on social topics, 
&c. Other Indian journals, it is expected, will shortly make a 
similar movement. 

The modern practice of immediately reprinting contributions to 
serials, under some collective title, is rapidly gaining ground with 
authors. Formerly, editorial friends had a hard labour to perform 
when a literary acquaintance died. Now it seems as if authors pre- 
ferred both the money and the fame whilst in the flesh. Mr. BentLey’s 
list of works in preparation includes “A Lady’s Walks in the South 
of France,” by Mary Eyre, with an illustration (reprinted from one 
of Messrs. Cassell’s publications) ; and “ Love’s Conflict,’ a novel, by 
Florence Marryat, daughter of the late Captain Marryat, in 3 vols. 

Some time since, we spoke of the magnificent library which Sir 
Redmond Barry is forming at Melbourne. We now hear that Sir 
Redmond, the Governor, has recently been addressing the different 
Governments of Europe for State papers and publications, and 
that in several cases his applications have met with success. 
For instance, his Excellency M. Duruy has lately forwarded to the 
Melbourne Public Library a valuable collection of works from the 
decuments, hitherto unpublished, relating to French history. The 
American Government sent some works not long since; and it is 
expected that the authorities at St. Petersburg will shortly transmit a 
collection of maps and other valuable documents. 

Old Etonians, “ curious” in Eton slang, and the odd phrases 
common to their school, will probably be interested in Mr. Brace- 
bridge Hemyng’s new work, now in the press, a sequel to his ** Eton 
School Days.” It will review many of the customs familiar to those 
educated at Eton. 

The well-known ‘* Parliamentary Companion,” by the late Captain 
Dod, will, it is said, be continued by members of his family. It was 
not the deceased gentleman who originated the publication, but the 
father, the late Mr. Dod, who for thirty years was one of the Times’ 
The old gentleman lived to see his useful Jittle handbook re- 
garded as indispensable by every member of both Houses of Parliament, 
and to find it quoted in every debate on Parliamentary Reform as 
reliableevidence upon the influence of noble families in certain boroughs. 
Captain Dod resided at Nant Isa Hall, near Oswestry. During the 
past week, new editions of both the “ Parliamentary Companion” and 
the “‘ Peerage” have been published. 
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Messrs. CHapMAN & HALL’s list of new works in the press includes 
** A Famous Forgery, being the Story of the Unfortunate Doctor Dodd,” 
by Percy Fitzgerald, 1 vol.; ‘Scenes of Wonder and Curiosity in 
California,’ by James M. Hutchins, with above 100 illustrations; 
and ‘‘ The Life of Thorwalsden,” by M. R. Barnard, &. Speaking of 
Dr. Dodd, has Mr. Fitzgerald ever looked into the old novel of 
““The Sisters,” said to have been written by Dr. Dodd? It is, per- 
haps, the most extraordinary novel for a clergyman in our language, 
and should certainly be examined by any author inquiring into Dr. 
Dodd’s moral character, and the probable temptations by which he 
was surrounded. 

Messrs. Moxon & Co. will shortly publish ‘* Atalanta in Calydon,” 
by Algernon C. Swinburne, author of a poem entitled “ Sapho.” 

Mesers. ArLott & Sons have in the press “ Home ‘Training, or 
School Exile : a Discussion for the Day,” by the Rev. John R. Pretyman. 

Messrs. CHURCHILL are preparing for publication “ A Treatise on 
Idiocy and its Cognate Affections,” by Langdon H. Down, M.D., Phy- 
sician to the Asylum for Idiots. 

A new and cheaper edition of the “ History of the Romans under 
the Empire,” by the Rev. C. Merivale, with maps, in eight monthly 
volumes, is about to be published by Messrs. Loncman & Co. 

A volume, entitled “ Angel Visits, and Other Poems,” will be pub- 
lished in a few days by Messrs. SmitH, Exper, & Co., who also 
announce the following new novels for publication this month :—* By 
the Sea,” by the author of ‘‘ Hester Kirton,” &c., 2 vols.; “ Once and 
Aguin,” by the author of “‘ Who Breaks, Pays,” &c., 2 vols. ; “ Belial,” 
2 vols.; and “Grasp your Nettle,” by R. 8. Linton, author of 
“The Lake Coantry,”’ “‘ Azeth, the Egyptian,” &c. 

Messrs. SMITH, Eber, & Co. have also nearly ready a work on 
Capital Panishment, based on Professor Mittermaier’s “ Die Todes- 
strafe,”’ edited by John Macrae Moir. 

A new Latin-English Dictionary, abridged from the larger work of 
White and Riddle, by John T. White, will be published in one thick 
volume 8vo. on February 13th; and a Junior Latin-English Dic- 
tionary, abridged from the above, will be ready in the spring. 

M. Proudhon, whose death was announced a few days ago, appointed, 
very shortly before his demise, a number of friends to see to the re- 
printing of his works, and the publication of numerous manuscripts. 
These gentlemen are MM. Langlois, Georges, Duchéne, Gustav 
Chaudey, A. Rolland, Bergmann, and Bourson. We believe the first 
thing they will do will be to publish the chief works of Proudhon in 
the compact form of a single volume, or two volumes. 

Dipier & Co. have jast published the new work of M. Philaréte 
Chasles, ‘“‘ Voyages d’un Critique 4 Travers la Vie et les Livres.” 

The publication of a series of pamphlets, entitled “ Lettres d’un 
Libre-Penseur 1 un Curé de Village,” is announced, on the religious 
question and the situation of the clergy with respect to modern 
society. 

“Le Danemark tel qu’il est” is the title of a work by Oscar 
Comettant, the result of a journey made by him in Denmark during 
the war l 
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é ee KEK IMPERIAL MERCANTILE CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
so (LIMITED). 

Capital Subscribed, £5,000,000. Paid up, £500,000. 
Boarp oF Drrecrors. 


JOHN CHAPMAN, Esq., Chairman. 


4 
Xen phe n Balli, Esq. Charles Kelson, Esq. 
EK. J. Coleman, Esq. G. G. Mac pherson, Es }. 


Mr. Alderman Dakin. W. Scholetield, Esq., M.P. 
James Dickson, Esq. Sir 8S. D. Scott, Bart. 

P. D. Hadow, Esq. H. D. Seymour, Esq., M.P. 
J.O. Hanson, Esq. Joseph Thornton, Esq 

W. H. Harford, Esq. F. G, Westmoreland, Esq. 

is. F, Holroyd, Esq. Alfred W ilson, Esq. 

J.G. Homére, Esq. M. Zarifi, Esq. 

lbert Johnst 


MANAG! —Henry J. Barker, Fsq.; and T 


Messrs, Ashurst, Morris, & Co. ; and Messrs, Edwards & Co 





( aptain J G& 


Fraser Sandeman, Eeq. 


| t R rt of the Directors, submitted to the Ordinary General Meet 
London Tavern, ¢« 
JOHN CHAPMAN, Esq., in the Chair, 


n Monday, the 23rd January, 1865, 


rom the statement of accounts which the Directors have now the pleasure 
tir tot reholders, comprising the operations of the united Companie 
t June to the 3lst December last, it will be seen that after payment of 
re sllowing for rebate of interest on bills and loans not due, ar 
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A n, I , and John Y« g, Esq., as Auditors until the First Ordinary Me 


the election of Auditors will then devolve, 


iation. the Directors appointed C J. H 


\ Mr. Young are eligible for re-election 
| i i be payable on and after the 30th instant 
By order, W.C. WINTERBOTTOM. 
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i hereby certify to their corre: 


C.J.H 





London, Jan, 16, 1865. JNO. YOUNG, 3° 
It was moved by the Chairman, seconded by Mr. Alderman Dakin, an Aric 
unanimously : 
Tha » Report and accounts now read be received and adopted.” 
It was moved by the Chairman, seconded by Mr. Alderman Dakin, and carried 
unanimously : 
‘‘ That a dividend of 10s. per share, free of income-tax, be declared, and that the 
same be payaDie on and after the 30th instant.’ 


[It was moved | Bevan, seconded by Mr. Field, and carried 
unanimously : 

“That C. J. H. Allen, Esq., and John Young, Esq., be, and are hereby elected 
the Auditors for the current year, and that their remuneration be 100 guineas per 
annum each respectively.”’ 
I Mr. Jackson, M.P., seconded by Mr. 

unanimously : 

‘*That the thanks of this Meeting be given to the Chairman and Directors for 
their able and efficient management of the Company’s affairs during the past half- 


year.” 


y Mr. Thomas 


t was moved by Joyce, and carried 


It was moved by Mr. Field, seconded by the Chairman, and carried unanimously 
‘That the best thanks of the Meeting be given to the Managers for the satisfac- 
tory manner in which they have promoted the interests of the Company.” 
JOHN CHAPMAN, Chairman. 
(Extracted from the Minutes.) 
W. C. WINTERBOTTOM, Secretary. 
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YPECIAL NOTICE.—THE STANDARD LIFE 
KR ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Constituted by Special Acts of Parliament. Established 1825. 
Govrrnor—His Grace the Duke of BUCCLEUCH and QUERNSBERRY. 
Deruty Governor—tThe Right Hon. the Earl of Rosslyn. 


Approaching Division of Profits 


I 
The Seventh Division of Profits is appointed to be made at 15th November, 1865, 
and all poucies now effected will participate 
The fund to be divided wil » the profits since November 15, 1860. 
A policy effected now will not only participate in this division, but will 16 
year's additional bonus at all future divisions over later policies. 
l » Standard is one of the largest and m t successful of the Life Assurance 
ons of Great Britain. Its income is above £400,000 per ! ly ts 
I exceed upw is of £2,500,000 sterling 
MAN re Loni DB »—T] Right H« ira ] 1 ELCHO, M.1I 
0) A D ECTOI 
Charles Hemery, |} 28, Thr 1eedle et 
Lie enant-C ! ose 49 I 
Alex. Gillespie, J Lime-stree 
Lestock R rt | Esq., 122, We urne-t 
js t, Esq., 4, Hy Par! tree 
francis Le Breton, Esq., 21, Sussex-pla he pe I 
T. H. Bro yr, Esg., New Broad-street. 
I GI Will. Thos. Thomso F.R.S.I 
R IDEN S RETARY—H. Jones Williams. 
Solicitor Me Mi “ th, 
» } W i street, E.( Edinburgh 3, Geor tre Head 
( ] 66, Upper Sackville reet: ( vy, 106, . Vin 
i r é lined at t ( ipa { I m t Age 18 
I } Scot | 
ee NTIC AND GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 
vi Notice is hereby given, that, in conformity with the terms on w the 
First Mortgage Bonds of the Pennsylvania Section of this Railway were issued, 
4 or B&B IN DS, v 
80 Bonds of 1,000 dollars each, 
} ) ) 3 
} 266 278 l b2-4 
i) 7 5 > | f ) t b t 
} 71 72 j 93 5 
845 . 877 890 169 22 26 
7 1094 1] ) 
ba t l 250 5 } 
) ‘ ‘ , ‘ ‘ 
bl ) 703 7 
~ } 2 ~ 6 45 
24 B of 
) Ta) ) 249 Ate 
) 4 hel 2344 l j bi6 
2 252 2 ) 2562 2581 
4 {] ’ 
2 7 86 2683 731 2773 
=) | ~ } y +4 25% ) ; ; 
l yA 52 : } l 1 
$140) 1 117 - 7 5 / 
4 Q= 103 j | t 
d ) 6 bid ) f t 
809 | 1867 873 i 21 M43 
O74 MOOD 4010 } M45 175 } 
L106 ) 1175 1252 1310 L5 £354 
1352 t b445 bi46 So) vit } } 
vere y DRAWN byt lersigned tar 
N i en at uch of thea é i hav I l 
] " i} I par oO! resentation t ( | s I 
l n, An tter t Api i. to t 
t it P I t 4 ere \W ( 4 
y uu RAI ‘, N iry 
Ja 19, ] 
Y KOLOGY.—King’s College, London.— Professor TENNANT, 
¥ F.GS., will commence a Course of WEDNESDAY EVENING LEC! ~ 
n GEOLOGY, from 8 to 9, First Lecture, Jan. 2 , Fee, £1. 1 ; ! 
extended Course on Wednesday and Friday Mornings, from 9 to10, F ure, 
Fy av, Ja 27 tt Lh ( urs will be continued to May. 
R. W. JELF, D.D., Principa 


HOUSE with the BEST ARTICLES at 
DEANE’S. 


DEANE’S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every variety of style and finish. 

DEAN E’S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best manufacture, strongly plated. 

DEAN E’S—Electro-plate Tea and Coffee Sets, Liqueur Stands, Cruets, Cake 

Baskets, &c. 

DEANE’S—Dish-Covers and Hot Water Dishes, Tin Dish-covers, in Sets, 18s, 
30s., 40s., 63s., 78s, 

DEANE’S—Papier Maché Tea Trays, in Sets, from 21s., new and elegant patterns, 

DEAN E’S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with Loysel’s and other patent improve. 
ments, 

DEANE’S—Copper and Brass G: 
pots, &c, 

DEANE’S—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a large and handsome stoc! 

DEAN E’S—Domestic Baths for every purpose. Bath-rooms fitted « omple 

DEAN E’8—Fenders and Fire-irons, in all modern and approved patterns, 

DEAN E’8—Bedsteads, in Iron and Brass, with Bedding of Superior quality. 

DEAN E’S—Register Stoves, improved London-made Kitcheners, Ranges, & 

DEAN E’S—Cornices and Cornice-poles, a great variety of patterns. 

DEAN E’8—Tin and Japan Goods, Lron Ware, and Culinary Utensils, 

DEAN E’S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well-made, strong, and serviceable. 

DEANE’S—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, Garden Kollers, and Wire Work, 

DEAN E’S—Gas Chandeliers, newly-designed patterns in Glass and Bronze, 3-light 


| taal YOUR 


ods, Kettles, Stew and Preserving Pans, Stocke 


vy Ss 3S 
giass, 00S. 


Harness, Saddles, and Horse-clothing manufactured on their own 
premises, 

New ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE and Priced FURNISPING LIST, Post-free, 

EsTaBLisHED A.D. 1700. 


DEANE & CO., The Monument, Lonaon Bridge. 
AMPS OF ALL SORTS AND PATTERNS.—WILLIAM 


8. BURTON invites inspection of this Season’s Show of Lamps; the 
collection of French Moderateur Lamps, carefully selected at Paris, defies com- 


DEANE’S 


pe ition. The prices vary from 7s, to £7.78. Each lamp is guaranteed perfect; 
but to ensure their proper action, WILLIAM 8. BURTON supplies pure Colza 
Oil at the wholesale price, 4s. a gallon. Lamps of all other descriptions are on 


show in every variety. 


\ 7JILLIAM 8. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 

IRONMONGER, by Appointment, to His Royal Highness the PRINCE 
of WALES, sends a CATALOGUE gratis, and post-paid. It contains upwards 
of 600 Llustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, 
Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, 
Tea-Trays, Urns, and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, l'oilet Ware, Turnery. 
Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom Cabinet Furniture, &c., with 
Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large Showrooms, at 39, Oxford-street, 
W.; 1, 14, 2,3, and 4, Newman-street; 4, 5, and @ Perry’s-place; and 1, New- 
man-yard, London, 
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‘YOR FAMILY ARMS.—NOTICE.— Just complete, a valuable 

INDEX, containing the Arms, Crests, and Mottoes of nearly every family in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland; the result of thirty years’ labour. Extracted 
from public and private records, church windows, monumental brasses, and other 
places, all over the kingdom, Families desirous of knowing their correct crest, 
should send name and county. Plain sketch, 3s. 6d. ; coloured, 6s, Arms, Crest, 
and Motto beautifully painted, with heraldic description, 12s. Pedigrees traced. 
the origin of Family Names; Wills searched ; Arms impaled and quartered. The 
Manual of Heraldry, 400 engravings, 3s. 6d., post-free, by T. CULLETON, Gene- 
alogist, and Lecturer on Heraldry, 25, Cranbourn-street, corner of St. Martin’s-lane. 
a PUBLISHED, in Relief Printed in various Colours, the 

following Monograms, Crests, &c., suitable for albums :—- 

2 Sheets.—The Monograms, Arms, and Crowns of the Queen, the late Prince 
Consort, and all the Royal Family. 

5 Sheets.—The Monograms and Crowns of the Emperor, all the French Royal 
Family, and Nobility of France, 

5 Sheets.—The Arms of every Archbishop of Canterbury, from 1070 to 1864. 

6 Sheets.— Ditto, Archbishops of York, 1070 to 1864. 

4 Sheets.—The Arms of every College in Oxford and Cambridge. 

15 Sheets.—The Crests and Mottoes used by Her Majesty’s Regiments throughout 
the world. 

11 Sheets.—The Crests and Mottoes ased by the British Navy. 

6 Sheets.—The Arms, Supporters, and Coronets of every Duke and Marquis. 

90 Sheets.—The Coronets, Monograms, and Arms of Earls, Barons, and British 
Commoners, many of which are from original manuscripts at the College of Arms, 
British Museum, church monuments, and other places, 

This rare and valuable collection of Family Crests, never before known to the 
public, is sold at 1s. per sheet; 12 sheets, 9s.; 12 dozen sheets, £3. 12s., being the 
whole series of 1,728 different Crests, post-free. By T. CUOLLETON, Seal Engraver 
and Diesinker by appointment to Her Majesty, 30th April, 1852; to H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales ; and Her Majesty’s Government, 25, Cranbourn-street, corner of 
St. Martin’s-lane. 











Ce HERALDIC OFFICE, for Engraving Arms on 

Stone, Steel, and Silver, according to the law, of Garter and Ulster King-at- 
Arms, by Authority. Crest on Seals or Rings, 7s. 6d. ; Book-Plate engraved with 
Arms and Crest, 15s.; Crest-Plate, §s.—T. CULLETON, Engraver to the Queen, 
by authority (April 30, 1852), and Diesinker to the Board of Trade, 25, Cranbourn- 
street (corner of St. Martin’s-lane,) W.C. 





ULLETON’S SOLID GOLD SIGNET-RINGS, 18-carat, 
Hall-marked, engraved with any Crest, 42s.; ditto, very massive, for Arms, 
Crest, and Motto, £3. 15s. The Hall-mark is the only guarantee for pure gold.— 
T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn-street (corner of St. Martin’s- 
lane). 
YULLETON’S PATENT LEVER EMBOSSING PRESSES, 
2ls., for Stamping Paper with Crest, Arms, or Address. Any person can 
use them. Carriage paid.—T. CULLETON, 25, Cranbourn-street (corner of St. 
Martin’s-lane). 
Bg nag VISITING-CARDS.—Fifty, best quality, 1s., 
post-free. Engraving a Copper-plate, in any style, 1s. Wedding-Cards, 
50 each, for Lady and Gentleman, 50 Embossed Envelopes, with Maiden Name 
eemonaig inside, all complete, 13s. 6d. Carriage Paid.—T. CULLETON, 25, Cran- 
ourn-street (corner or St. Martin’s-lane.) 

















NULLETON’S GUINEA BOX OF STATIONERY. No 
J Charge for Engraving Die with Crest or Motto, Monogram or Address (as 
charged for by other houses), if an order be given for a ream of the best paper, 
and 500 best envelopes to match, all stamped free and carriage paid for 21s .— 
T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn-street (corner of St. Mar tin’s- 
lane), 
Bp cigtncd- PLATES for MARKING LINEN prevent 
the ink spreading, and never washes out. Initials, 1s.each; Name, 2s, 6d. ; 
Set of Numbers, 2s. 6d.; Crest, 58.; with directions, post-free for stamps.—T. 








STEREOSCOPES. 








‘‘Having used your Patent Achromatic Stereoscope, I consider it the best 
lenticular Stereoscope that I have seen, both in its optical and mechanical arrange- 
ments.”’—Sir Davip Brewster, F.R.S., &c. 

“<The result is a perfection beyond which it is hardly possible to carry the 
Stereoscope.’’—Atheneum, 


SMITH, BECK, & BECK, 


31, CORNHILL, E.C. 





EDGES & BUTLER, WINE MERCHANTS, &c. 
Recommend and GUARANTEE the following WLNES : 
SHERRY, 

Good Dinner Wine, 24s., 30s., 36s. per dozen; fine pale, golden, and brown 

Sherry, 42s., 48s., 54s., 60s.; Amontillado, for invalids, 60s. 
CHAMPAGNE. 

Sparkling, 36s., 42s.; splendid Epernay, 48s., 60s.; pale and brown Sillery, 66s., 

78s.; Veuve Clicquot’s, Perrier and Jovet’s, Moet and Chandon’s, Xe, 
PORT. 

For ordinary use, 24s., 30s., 36s., 42s.; fine old “‘ Beeswing,”’ 48s,, 60s.; choice 

Port of the famed vintages 1847, 1840, 1834, 1820, at 72s. to 120s. 
CLARET. 

Good Bordeaux, 18s., 20s.; St, Julien, 24¢., 30s., 36s.; La Rose, 42s.; Leoville, 

48s.; Latour, 54s.; Margaux, 60s., 72s.; Lafitte, 723., 84s., 96s. 
BURGUNDY. 

Macon and Beaune, 30s., 36s., 42s.; St. George, 42s.; Chambertin, 60s., 72s.; 
Cite Rétie, 60s., 72s., 84s.; Corton, Nuits, Romanée, Clos-de-Vougedt, &c. ; 
Chablis, 24s., 30s., 36s., 42s., 48s,; Montrachet and St. Peray, sparkling 
Burgundy, Xc. 





HOCK. 
Light Dinner Hock, 24s., 30s.; Nierstein, 36s., 42s.; Hochheimer, 48s., 60s., 72s. 
Liebfraumilch, 60s., 72s.; Johannesberger and Steinberger, 72s., 84s., to 120s. 


MOSELLE. 

Still Moselle, 24s., 30s.; Zeltinger, 36s., 42s.; Brauneberger, 48s., 60s.; Muscatel, 
60s., 72s.; Scharzberg, 72s., 84s.; sparkling Moselle, 48s., 60s,, 66s., 78s. 

Fine Old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. and 72s. per dozen; very choice Cognac, 
vintage 1805 (which gained the first-class gold medal at the Paris Exhibition of 
1855), 144s. per dozen. Foreign Liqueurs of every description. On receipt of a 
Post-otlice Order or Refereuce, any quantity will be forwarded immediately by 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 


London, 155, Regent-street, W.; and 30, King’s-road, Brighton. 
(Uriginally established A.D. 1667.) 


7 INAHAN’S LL WHISKY v. COGNAC BRANDY.— 

QA This celebrated old Irish Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy, It is 
pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome, Sold in Bottles, 3s. 8d., at the 
retail houses in London; by the agents in the principal towns in England; or 
wholesale at 8, Great Windmill-street, London, W, Observe the real seal, pink 
label, and cork branded “‘ Kinahan’s LL Whisky,” 

















THE FURNISHING OF BEDROOMS. 
; i EAL AND SON have observed for some time that it would 


be advantageous to their customers to see s much larger selection of 
Bed-room Furniture than is usually displayed, and that to judge properly of the 
style and effect of the different descriptions of Furniture, it is necessary that each 
description should be placed in separate rooms. They have therefore erected large 
and additional cave. Senin, by which they are enabled not only to extend their 
show of Iron, Brass, and Wood Bedsteads, and Bed-room Furniture, beyond 
what they believe has ever been attempted, but also to provide several small rooms 
— purpose of keeping complete suites of Bed-room Furniture in the different 
styles. 

Japanned Deal Goods may be seen in complete suites of five or six different 
colours, some of them light and ornamental, and others of a plainer description. 
Suites of Stained Deal Gothic Furniture, Polished Deal, Oak, and Walnut, are also 
set upart in separate rooms, so that customers are able to see the effect as it would 
appear in their own rooms. A Suite of very superior Gothic Oak Furniture will 
generally be kept in stock, and from time to time new and select Furniture in 
various woods will be added. 

Bed Furnitures are fitted to the Bedsteads in large numbers, so that a complete 
assortment may be seen, and the effect of any particular pattern ascertained as it 
would appear on the Bedstead. 

A very large stock of Bedding (HEAL & SON’S original trade) is placed on the 
Bedsteads. 

The Stock of Mahogany Goods for the better Bed-rooms, and Japanned Goods 
for plain and Servants’ use, is very greatly increased. The evtire stock is arranged 
in eight rooms, six galleries (each 120 feet long), and two large ground floors, the 
whole forming as complete an assortment of Bed-room Furniture as they think can 
possibly be desired. 

Every attention is paid to the manufacture of the Cabinet work, and they have 
just erected large Workshops on the premises for this purpose, that the manu- 
facture may be under their own immediate care. 

Their Bedding trade receives their constant and personal attention, every article 
being made on the premises. 

They particularly call attention to their Patent Spring Mattrass, and Sommier 
Elastique Portatif; it is portable, durable, and elastic, and lower in price than the 
old spring mattrass., 

HEAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
Of Bedsteads, Bedding and Bed-room Furniture sent free 
by post. 
196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD, LONDON. 

my.O BE LET.—AN EXCELLENT FURNISHED VILLA 

for six, nine, or twelve months, pleasantly situated near the Camden-road, 
Holloway, N., with good garden. Terms moderate. Well adapted for a smu!! 
genteel family. Apply, A. Z., 11, Burleigh-street, Strand 





CHILDREN’S DIET. 


Packets 8d. 
BROWN AND POLSON’S 
PATENT CORN FLOUR. 


Tins ls. 


NEW EDITION.—POST FREE, 
GABRIEL’S PAMPHLET ON THE TEETH. 
(ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE.) 

Explaining the only effectual mode of supplying Artificial Teeth without pain, 
to answer in every particular the purpose ot natural masticators. 


GAaBRIEL’s Pamphlet on the Teeth should be read by all who value health, and 
before consulting a Dentist.—Morning Herald. 


These Teeth are supplied on the principle of capillary attraction and suction, 
thus dispensing entirely with springs, and are supplied at moderate charges, 


MESSRS. GABRIEL, 
THE OLD-ESTABLISHED DENTISTS. 
LONDON : 27, HARLEY STREET; CAVENDISH SQUARE, W. 
City EstaBLtisument—36, LUDGATE-HILL, 
(Four Doors from the Railway Bridge). 
134, DUKE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 65, NEW STREET, BIRMINGHAM 


TEETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
MESSRS. LEWIN MOSELY & SONS, 
30, Berners-street, Oxford-street, and 448, Strand (opposite Charing- 
cross Railway Station), established 1820, 

Solicit attention to their method of supplying Artificial Teeth on a system ot 
PAINLESS DENTISTRY. These Teeth are cheaper, more natural, comfortable, 
and durable than any yet produced, They are self-adhesive, affording support 
to loose teeth, rendering unnecessary either wires or ligatures, require but one 
visit to fit, and are supplied at prices completely defying competition. Consultation 
free. Teeth from 5s.; sets, 5, 7, 10, and 15 guineas, warranted. For the efficacy, 

utility, and success of this system, vide Lancet, 
*,* No connection with any one of the same name, 














kL OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS.—Bad legs, bad 
breasts, ulcers, abscesses, wounds, and sores of all kinds may be thoroughly 
healed by the application of this Ointment to the parts affected, after they have been 
duly fomented with warm water, The discharges should not be checked at once, 
but rather encouraged, for any sudden check must of course be always dangerous. 
Nature is the noblest of physicians, and must not be opposed, but seconded; all 
sores are fora time the safety-valves of the constitution, and should not be closed or 
healed until they assume a healthier character. Under the action of this powerful 
Ointment, together with the Pills, the depraved humours of the body will be 
quickly removed. 
gg de ele LORODYNE.—IN CHANCERY.— 
Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood stated that Dr. Browne was undoubtedly 
theinventor—eminent hospital physicians ef London stated that Dr. J. Collis 
Browne was the discoverer—of Chlorodyne; that they prescribe it largely, and 
mean no other than Dr. Browne’s.—See Times, July 13, 1864. The public, there- 
fore, are cautioned against using any other than Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE. It is affirmed by overwhelming medical testimonials to be the 
most efficacious medicine for 
CONSUMPTION, COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, SPASMS, 
RHEUMATISM, &c. 

Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received & 
Despatch from Her Majesty’s Consul at Manilla to the effect that the only remedy 
for Cholera, &c., was Chlorodyne.—See The Lancet, Dec, 31, 1864. 

No home should be without it. Sold in bottles 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. J. T. 
DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell-street, London, W.C., sole manufacturer. 
Observe particularly, none genuine without the words “ Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 
Chlorodyne”’ on the Government stamp. 











Forwarded free on receipt of Twelve stamps, 
FEW OBSERVATIONS ON GOUT AND RHEU- 
MATISM, by one who has never failed to cure the same wherever it has 
fallen in his way. A sample bottle of the Medicine forwarded free to all parts on 
receipt of 40 stamps. 
Address, R, CAMERON, 40, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden London. 
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INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. The medical 
profession for Thirty years have approved of this pure solution of Magnesia 

the best remedy for Gout and stomachic disorders of every kind; and as u mild 
soorient it is especially adapted for ladies and children. Prepared solely by 


DIN NEFORD & CO., Chemists, &c., 172, New Bond-street, London; and so ld 
throughout the world by all respectab le chemists. 
CautTion.—See that ** Dinneford & Co.” is on each bottle and red label over 


the cork. 


HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT ? is a thought often 

occurring to literary men, public characters, and persons of benevolent 
. An immediate answer to the inquiry may be obtained. ASPECIMEN 
F TYPES, and information for authors, sent on application, by 


RICHARD BARRETT, 13, Mark-] 


W 
ntentions 


BOOK O 


ane, London, 


TO BOOKSELLERS AND MERCHANTS ABROAD. 
WIL . i AM TEGG begs to inform Booleellers, Mer- 


M 


chants, . that he will be happy to supply his own books, and every 
es aa ion of Gos “- mee the most libe oral terms (to credit ups ym a reference in 
lis long acquaintance with the various markets will insure to the pur- 


isers = Cheapest and Best Articles. 


\ Catalogue of standard Works, Prints, &c., sent free to all parts of the world. 


Addr WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras-lane, Cheapside, London. 
J Published (Chapman & Hall), Crown 8vo., gilt edges. Price 5s., by post 


for 68 stamps 


PERFUMES 


, 


By EUGENE RIMMEL. 


Ts EK BOOK OF 


With above 250 iT lustrations. 
‘*(ne of the curiosities of the season.’’—Morning Post 
Beautifu got up, and most interesting.’’— Untted Service Gazette 
‘Not o1 elegant, but a really instructive volume.’’— Observer 
[o be had of all Booksellers, or of the Author, 96, Strand, 128, Regent-street, and 
24, Cornhill, London. 
Just pub ished, price One Penny, 
1 és ae alate os ‘ial : rm, 
¥ HAT THE HARM OF FORNICATION Che 


Question Answered, 
BERGER, Newcastle-street, 


HEYWOOD: and 


By PATERFAMILIAS. 
Manchester: 


KS8elers. 


G JOHN 


Strand ; 


ther Be 


Bll ¢ 


w Ready, Demy 4to., cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


be PSYCHONOMY OF THE HAND; or, the Hand an 
lex of Mental Development, according to MM. D’ARPENTIGNY and 
DESBAROLLES Lilustrated by Thirty-one Drawings of Hands of Living Cele- 
a? Hands representative of National and Individual Characterist ind 
aritic By RICHARD BEAMISH, F.R.S., &e., Author of ‘‘ Life of Sir 
1, Brunel 
PITMAN, 20, Paternoster-row, E.( 
Just Published, Boards, price Is. 6d. 
[ ; iTS. A collection of the best Tales contributed to 
Hou 1 Words,” ‘Temple Bar,” ‘ Once a Week,” and ‘ Chambers 
: by LEWIS HOUGH, M.A Wita 2 Lllustratior by W. 5S TENCI 
Londot F. PITMAN, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C., 

VORKS BY MARY C. HUME 

Cheap Edition, cloth, price 5s. 
WEDDING GUESTS: a Novel 


loth, gilt edges, 2s 


[[HE GOLDEN RULE, and othe 


PITMAN, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


for 


Stories 


London: F. 


| [F} ts Nature, Varieties, and Phenomena. By LEO H. 
4 GRINDON. 
Publisher begs to announce the issue of the THIRD EDITION of the above 
ar Wor n twelve 6d. Monthly Parts. 
rt I., now ready, sent free on rec eipt of seven stamps The work can be had 
plete, 11 h, price 6s. 6d. 
‘To those who delight in the exercise of their intellectual powers, these very 
ughtful and beautiful reflections will be a welcome boon, and the source long 
ifterwards, we may rest assured, of many fruitful meditations and pleasant 
nemories,’’ Sun, ; 
London: F. PITMAN, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 
Just published, cloth, price ls. 
( pRIGIN. An NURSERY RHYMES By A. J. ELLIS, 
RS With 4 Illustrations by E. J. Evxis. 
“They are peculiarly suited for the little ones, for whom they are intended.”— 
he QGutver. 
‘Mr. Ellis’s rhymes are capital, and will, we doubt not, become favourites in the 


’— Bath Journal. 
Li PITMAN, 
SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


nursery,’ 


ndon: F. 20, Paternoster- row, E.C. 


Now Ready, 


STRATED FAMILY BIBLE.—The Bible 
in Pica type, with References. It has been printed fr 
ew type, and every care has been taken to make it a handsome book. 
[The Llustrations consist of :— First: A Series of TWELVE COLOURED 
M APS, specially prepared for the Society. Second: A Series of TWENTY-FOUR 
LOURED PICTURES, representing scenes in the Holy Land, Assyria, &c., 
pied from good photogrs aphs. 
» Work wil issued in Monthly Parte, 
thirty Parts, 





Part I. ofa 
TEW ILLUS 


in Quarto size, 


iS 


A m 


l be at One Shilling each; and there will 


As soon as the parts have been all issued, the volume will be supplied, complete, 
somely bound in cloth boards, at £1. 10s. 
DEPOSITORIES :—77, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-Inn Fields, W.C.; Royal 
hange, E.C.; and 48, Piccadilly, W., London. 
RHE FLOWEK OF THE FLOCK ! 
PSE FLOWER OF THE FLOCK. A New Novel, by 
: PIERCE EGAN, 
[HE FLOWER OF THE FLOCK. The New Novel, in 3 
p Vols., now ready. 
frsisa an ———s wo x —— OS rE 
[HE (LOWER OF THE FLOCK. Mr. PIERCE EGAN’S 
New 


Novel, in 3 Vols., at all Li 

THE FLOWER OF THE FLOCK. 

in 3 Vols., at the Libraries. 

THE FLOWER OF THE FLOCK. <A New Novel, 

P IE RCE EGAN, now ready in 3 Vols., at every Library in the Kingdo 

London: W. 8. JOHNSON & CO., Publishers, Strand. 

[ ORD PALMERSTON’S SPEECH ON EDUCATION, 

_4 with the Comments of the Press. A Pamplilet for Circulation among the 
**Feats of School Children. Price ld.,, by post, 2d. 

THOMAS MURBY, 32, Bouverie-street, Li 


yraries. 
i for this New Nove l, 
by 


229 
Dds, 


E.C. 


yndon, 


LONDON REVIEW. 





iV 


span 1 LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON will SING “ The 
Liquid Gem,” at Birmingham, on the 26th inst.; at Clifton, on the 27th ; 
at Stoke Newington, on the 30th; at Aberdeen, Feb. 4th; and at Dundee, 
Feb. 7th. Composed by W. T. WRIGHTON. Price 2s. 6d.; free for 16 stamps. 
O SHIPPERS AND OTHERS.—HAMILTON’S MODERN 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR rad ANO,.—455th Edition, 70 large folio pages, 4s. 
Order of all Musicsellers and Booksellers, 
sew K 


VILLAGE FLOWER-GIRL. 
wig 


of * Jenny at the Mill,” 
each; free 





Song. By the Composer 


3s.; free for 16 stamps, 
THE FLOWERS. By the Composer 


‘*Her Bright Smile Haunts me Still,” & 


SANG AMONG 
‘The Liquid Gem,” 
for 16 stamps. 
ROBERT COCKS & CO., New Burlington-street ; 
sellers. 


Zs. 6d. 


London : and all Music- 


limp cloth, 1 3. . 

LAW OF FRIENDLY, IN- 
BUILDING AND LOAN SOCIETIES. 
NATHANIEL WHITE, Esq., of Her Majesty’s Civil 


— & Te. Just Published, 12mo., 
A HANDY BOOK ON THE 
' DUSTRIAL, AND PROVIDENT 


Witl copious Notes, By 


service, 
London : VIRTUE BROTHERS & CO., 1, 
Third Edition, Revised and Corrected, limp cloth, ls. 
PPRACTIOAL HINTS FOR INVESTING MONEY; with 
an Explanation of the Mode of Transacting Business on the Stock Exchange, 
By FRANCIS PLAYFORD, Sworn Broker. 
London: VIRTUE BROTHERS & CO., 


A men-corner. 





12mo., 


1, Amen-corner. 


Just Published, 


STEPPING-STONE 


» I p> S 


plete Course of 


12mo., cloth limp, price 1s. 


TO ARITHMETIC ; 


in the first 


being a 


Exercises Four Rules (Simple and Com 


pound). Onan entirely new principle. For the use of Elementary Schools of 
every Grade. Intended as an Introduction to the more extended Works on 
Arithmetic. By ABRAHAM ARMAN, Schoolmaster, Thurleigh, Beds, 

London: VIRTUE BROTHERS & CO., 1, Amen-corner. 


Now Ready, Illustrated, 2s. 6d. 

{ JTILIZATION OF TOWN SEWAGE 
: RECLAMATION OF WASTE 
By the same Author, uniform with the above, 
CATTLE, SHEEP, AND HORSES. Illustrated 

SOILS, MANURES, AND CROPS. Illustrated, 2s. 
NOTES, HISTORICAL AND PRACTICAL, ON FARMING 
AND FARMING ECONOMY, lilustrated, 3 


IRRIGATION ; 


LAND, 


Gd. 


9 ae 


THE MANAGEMENT OF THE DAITRY, PIGS AND 
POULTRY. Illustrated, 2s. 
Or, complete in 2 vols., 12mo., cloth, 14s., entitled, 


TLINES OF 
SCOTT BURN. 


London : 


OT Mi YI E R N FARMING, By ROBERT 


VIRTUE BROTHERS & CO., 1, Amen-corner. 


Just Published, Small 4to., cloth, red edges, price 21s. 


\ HISTORY OF CARICATURE AND GROTESQUE IN 
L LITERATURE AND ART. By THOMAS WRIGHT, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., 


Hon. M.R.S.L., &c.; Corresponding Member of the Imperial Institute of France 
(Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres). With Dlustrations from various 
ources, drawn and engraved by F. W. Fatruont, Esq., F.S.A. 


By the same Author, 


THE CELT, ROMAN, AND SAXON: a History of the Early 


Inhabitants of Britxin, down to the Conversion of the Anglo-Sarons to 
Christianity. Post 8vo., 12s. 

DOMESTIC MANNERS AND SENTIMENTS IN ENGLAND 
DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. With numerous Lllustrations by F. W. 


FatRHOLT, Esq. Feap. 4to., 21s. 


VIRTUE BROTHERS & CO., 1, Amen-corner. 
a UNDAY AT HOME. The FEBRUARY PART now ready. 
Ke Price SIXPENCE. 
i EISURE HOUR. ‘the FEBRUARY PART now y ready. 
Price SIXPENCE. 
“The Leisure Hour has every quality that should command a large circulation.” 
— Times. 


| oY ARY PART of 


London : 


the LEISURE HUUR contains the 

following Tales and Papers:—The Awdries and their Friends—The Tuileries, 
with coloured Illustrations— Handel, with Portrait—Rope-trick Conjurors—Life 
in Egypt—Voice from the Tomb of David Hume, with Lllustrations—Hints on 
Legal Topics: Settlement of Landed Property—Adveniure with Mexican Hogs— 
Visit to Sunniside—Gossip on Bird Character—The Craven Charity—Shopping 
without Money—Men I have known: Lord de Tabley and Sir Thos. Lawrence— 
The Peking Gazette, with facsimile Title, &c.—Adventure in a Flood—Recent 
Remains of the Moa—Eccentric Etymologies— Original Fables—Varieties, 

London, 
i tes 
PHILOSOPHER. Reprinted from Fraser's Magazine. 

London : LONGMAN, GREEN, & CO., 


ONE-VOLUME EDITIONS OF WHYTE 
Complete in 1 vol. Crown 8vo., 


i GLADIATORS 


56, Paternoster-r row; and all Booksellers. 





Just Published, in 8vo. , price 2s. cloth, 
IRRATIONALE OF SPEECH. By a MINUTE 


P aternoster r-row. 


MELVILLE’ 8 NOVELS. 
with Frontispiece, price 5s. 
By G. J. 


a Tale of Rome and Judea. 
Ww HY TE MELVILLE. 


‘The novel is clever; it is even | crisistocrisis, amused, interested, excited - 
brilliant It is written with » warm | If he takes up the book, he will read on 
and vigorous eloquence; and the reader | to the end of the thirc lume and the 
s carried on from scene to scene, and | destruction of the Temp'e.”"—The Times. 


New and Cheaper Editions of Works by the same Author, 
DIGBY GRAND, an Autobiography. 6s. 
KATE COVENTRY, an Autobiography. 5s. 
GENERAL BOUNCE;; or, the Lady and the Locusts. 5s. 
THE INTERPRETER: a Tale of the War. 5s. 
GOOD FOR NOTHING:;; or, Atl Down Hill. 
THE QUEEN’S MARIES, a Romance of Holyrood. Ge. 
HOLMBY HOUSE, a Tale of Old 


Northamptonsh ré 58. 
Lo n¢ dor m: LONGMAN, GREEN, & CO, Paternoster. row, 


This day is published, Demy 8vo., price 3s. oo 
( BSERVATIONS ON THE RATE OF MORTALITY 
by the Rev. 


6s, 


AMONGST CLERGYMEN DURING THE LAST HUNDRED YEARS, 
W. HODGSON, M.A. With Tables and a Supplement, by SAMUEL 


BROWN, Esq., Actuary to the Guardian Assurance Conipany. Relating to 
expectations of life amongst the Clergy, and the Value of next Presentations and 
Advowsons. 


London : C. & E. LAYTON, 


‘leet-street and Gough-square, 
Depot for W on Assurance, 


rks Life, Fire, and Marine, 








Vv THE 


EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS’S NEW 


PUBLICATIONS. 


I. 
A SHORT AMERICAN TRAMP IN THE 
FALL OF 1864. By the of ‘Life 
price 12s. 


TRAVELS. 
10s, 6d. 
FOREST SKETCHES: 


other Sports in the Highlands Fifty Years ago. 
SreEwt, R.S.A. 1 vol. 8vo. 


LV, 
FROST AND FIRE: Natural Engines, 


Tool-Marks, and Chips, with Sketches Drawn at Home and Abroad. By a 


Traveller. 2 vols. Svo. With Maps and numerous Illustrations on Wood, 
~ } ‘eat 
Vearly Re 


v. . 
THE CIRCLE OF CHRISTIAN 
By LORD : INLOCH., 


Editor in Normandy.” 1 vol. Svo., 


[Ina few dar 
l , 


Svo.. price 
This day. 


Deer-Stalking and 
With Illustrations by Govriay 
In Fi br in ° 


IT. 
By UMBRA. 1 vol. 


Ifl. 


a Layman’s Experience. 
price 2s. 6d. 


- (This day. 
VI 


PUDDINGS AND 

nalities of the United Kingdom. By 

Oxon., &c, Feap. 8vo., sewed, price 6d 
| This day. 


a Handbook of Faith framed out of 
Third Edition, in 1 vol. Feap 8vo., 


LEEKS 
on the Nat 
M.A. 


CAKES, 
POTAT 
GEORGE 


OES: a Lecture 
SETON, Advocate, 


VIL 
DS.—No. 1. 


Feap. 8vo., 


ODDS AND EN 


Highland Character 


sewed, pri et d. 


: Sheep Farmers and Drovers. 
This day, 


EDMONSTON & 
HAMILTON, 
Now Ready at all the Libraries, 
CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE. By the 
Halifax, Gentleman,’’ &c. 1 vol 
‘* This new story, by the popular author of ‘John Halifax,’ is one of the 
charming specimens of her happiest style. It is a delightful book.’’—Sun, 


THE HAMMONDS OF HOLY CROSS. By Lad: 
BLAKE. 


BLOUNT TEMPEST. By the Rev. J. C. M. 


ond Edition, revised. 3 vols. 


BEATRICE. By JULIA 
HURST & BLACKETT, 


DOUGLAS, Edinburgh ; 
ADAMS & CO., London. 


Author of “. 


BELLEW. 


KAVANAGH. 


Publishers, 13, Great Marll 


® enile , ’ 
» VOIS. Next week. 
orough-street 


Now Ready, in Royal 8vo., with numerous beautifully-coloured Illustrations, 


A JOURNEY FROM LONDON TO PERSEPOLIS, 


ine ludia ne Wanderings in Daghestan, eg a, Armenia, Kurdistan, Mesopo- 
tamia, d Persia. By J. USSHER, Esq., F.R.G.S. 
** The re shes will find the author of this = t volume an agreeable companion: 


obse1 ver, and describes well what he sees.’’—Atheneu 


BLACKRETT, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-stree 


YUARTERLY REVIE W, 
No, CCXXXIIL., is published thi 


3 Day, 
CONTENTS. 

1, WILLIAM BLAKE THE ARTIST. 

2. ARISTOTLE’S HISTORY OF ANIMALS. 

3. SIR JOHN ELIOT. 

t. LORD DERBY’S TRANSLATION OF THE 

5, MEMOIRS OF SIR ROBERT WILSON. 

6. SERVIA, 

7. SYRIAC LITERATURE. 

8. EPIGRAMS, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 

9. THE UNITED STATES AS AN EXAMPLE, 
* * The QUARTERLY REVIEW is Published as nearly as possible on the 

of January, April, July, and October 


JOHN MURRAY 


BLACKWOOD’S M AGAZIN EK, 
For JANUARY, 1865. No. DXCII. Price 2s. 
CONTENTS. 
MISS MARJORIBANKS.—Part I. 
A VISIT TO THE CITIES AND CAMPS OF 
STATES, 1863-64—Conclusion. 
KNIGHT-ERRANTRY IN THE 
MODERN DEMONOLOGY. 
ETONIANA, ANCIENT AND MODERN, 
CORNELIUS O'DOWD UPON MEN 
THINGS IN GENERAL.—Part XIII. 


He is a good 
HURST & 


TH 


ILIAD. 


Albemarle-street. 


THE CONFEDERATE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY, 


Part I 


AND WOMEN AND OTHER 


Going into Parliament.—Continental Excursionists.—Italian Financial 
Policy.—A Word for an ill-used Class, 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE WILLIAM E. GLADSTONE, M.P.— 
Part I. 
W. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


Now Ready, price One Shilling, 


A NEW EDIT ION OF MUDIE’S 
LIBRARY CATALOGUE. 


Also, gratis and post-free, 
I. A LIST OF BOOKS LATELY ADDED TO THE LIBRARY, 
If, A CATALOGUE OF SURPLUS COPIES OF RECENT WORKS 
WITHDRAWN FQR SALE, 


S SELECT LIBRARY LIMITED, 
Just published, in 12mo. 
WALTER’S COURTSHIP, 
AND OTHER POEMS, 
ARTHUR HENRY BROWNING. 


WILLIAMS, 1, Bride-court, Bridge-street, Blackfriars, 
and Eton College. 


GTUbIES IN DIVIN 


MUDIE’ New Oxford-street, London. 


, cloth gilt. Price 2s. 6d. 


London: E. P. 





E THINGS. By the Rev. WM. 
NEWTON. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d, 
FRESH RELIGIOUS THOUGHTS AND TRUTHS FOR 
THE PEOPLE. By the Rev. WM. NEWTON. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s, 6d, 
HOULSTON & WRIGHT, 65, Paternoster-row 


LONDON REVIEW. 


Sketches of 
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MESSRS. TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW WORKS, 


s 
MR. SALA’S DIARY IN AMERICA. 
This day is ready at all the Lil 


MY DIARY IN AMERICA IN 


WAR. By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


N THE MIDST oF . 


ready this day, 


II 
—GEORGE GEITH OF FEN COURT. 


Novel, by F. G. TRAFFORD, Author of “ The 


NOTICE. 


he Second Edition of the 


Vorld in the Church,” ‘** City and Suburb,” “‘ Too Much Alone,” Xce., will be Ons 
ready at all the Libraries on Wednesday next, in 3 vols 
‘* Beryl Molozane, the witty laughing girl of sense, who can mimic, and act, and «A 


jeer, and govern a fa mily, and smash pretence, and love devotedly ..We do not 


know when we have been so charmed as with that strange figure, so composite yet . The 
so real, or when we have read anything more touching than her relation to her Babes 
hushand, whom Mr. Trafford, true to his the ry of hfe, makes in his hour of vie. and Ag 
tory a sick bankrupt.’’— Spectator. On Wednesday. Smith 


[II, 
FICTION, BY THE AUTHO 
GOLD, «Cc, 


1 We sdav next will be publishe ~ins ¥ 


q)r 3 
FACES FOR FORTUNES. By AUGUSTUS MAYHEW, 
Au the * flow » Marry and Whom to Marry,” ‘‘ The Greatest Plagu 
Life,” &c. On Wednesday next. 


IV. 


NEW WORK OF R OF * PAVED WITH 


PO] 


AN TARTIST 8 PROOF: a Novel. By ALFRED AUSTIN, 
Author of ‘‘ The Season: a Satire,’ &c. In3 Vv This day, ra 
[There isa spirit, a el w, a light ab: ut ‘An Artist’s Proof’ that cives us ur 
takeable signs of genul talent of a high order, and talent that has not beer 
directe :W pg a wo! f fiction Che love-passages the first part of the 6 & 
t are ¢ y M Austin has a flery grace ol express , Ww h is » I 
‘ ated t ‘ he say iste ito wit av : otal 
c ty mind, a he a really highly-f tha 
difficul to draw in book beautiful g vith tract } 
salient pr I ar bserve ] eh in a i 
G 
# 
LIFE OF MASANIELLO. H 


week will be published in 1 v 


MASANIELLO OF NAPLES. By Mrs. HORACE ST, —- 


JOHN, Next we | 
VI 
NEW NOVEI ‘ = 
oe ; a. =2 
nin yu e | 2 social his 
AVILA HOPE: a Novel. pular 
VII. amuseme 
A VOLUME OF POEMS BY THE AUTHOR OI BARI A’S HISTORY.” 
This day is published, in 1 y price ( 
BAL LADS. By M AMELIA B. EDWARDS, Auntl 
** Barbara’s History.” This d 
yIit. ] 
MORN INGS OF THE EECESS IN 1861 4; being S ] 
Sel Literary and al d andr d fron , _ ie 
] b ern n, | ‘ ‘Auth i. 2 5 Ca Burt 
M l D ] lay Or tl 
( ENTS ¢ ve I Che Li f Sir J I t—T ( An 
I 7 I y s { “o— 1] Natt 4 t \ Eng 
| ner l Leect W Cunnir &c.—Spedd te of Lord Bacon— M 
l J al J “cl t D 1 of Westminster Remains f Irs. Richar 
Conti or \ 1I.—Lord Ly rst — Diary of Lady Cow Ca “ Mr. H 
Burt s Mission to the King of Dah yme—Our English Cathedra Aut . - seething 
} f Mi C » Kr Che Works of Alexander N: i—~The Lead- *athomiess 
t Paper T} Vapiers—Omitted Chapters of the History of England, &e. and his res 
three colun 
IX. 
TODLEBEN’ S DEFENCE OF SEBASTOPOL; 
f General n’s Narrative, 1854 —5 Ry WILLIA 
SOW AR D RUSSELI LLD.. Special C rrespor nt of the Times dur t 
Crimean War 10s, 6d, 
* A portion of this Work appeared in the 7 8 I grea 
and may be said to be an al lgment of General 1 leben’s great work. 
X ' This from 


EVERY-DAY PAPERS. _From “ All the Year R und.” “VERE \ 


ANDREW HALLIDAY. In z vi (by Author 
‘We do not remember to have met with any collection of sketches the perusa 
of which has given us more unqualified pleasure than that which we have det 
from these two volumes The secret of their peculiar charm lies not so mue! 
the topics selected for treatment, though these are for the most part of the - 
vshich possess a universal interest, as in the spirit of unaffected goodwill and human Short 
kindness which pervades the whole.’’—Morning Star S 
SCH 
XI. 
NEW EDITION OF **THE WORLD IN THE CHURCH.” 


Shortly will be published, 


THE WORLD IN THE CHURCH. By the Author o! 


** George Geith of Fen Court,” “ Too Much Alone,” &c. By the . 


in 1 vol., 6s. 


Also, | y the same 


CITY 


Author, uniform with the above, New Ed 
AND SUBURB. 6s. TOO MUCH this book 
igbdy- —t xple 


And uniform with the above, a &e., of | 


ALONE. 6s. 





MAURICE DERING. 6s. toh rx t 
Treviyn Hold. 6s Border and Bastille. 6s. i 
John Marchmont’s Legacy. 6s. Sword and Gown is. 6d. 
Eleanor’s Victory. 6s. Buckland’s Fish Hatching ce 
Seven Sons of Mammo 6s. Arnold's Life of Macaulay. 73. 04- 
Recommended to Mercy. 6s Dutch Pictures. By Sala. 
Guy Livingstone. 5s. | Two Prima Donnas, * 5s. 8. 
Barren Honour. : Bundle of Ballads. 6s. Wow 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. _ PA h 
Now Ready, price lis. ( 
TEXHE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER, with Ritual >0D¢: 7, 
Edited by R. REDHEAD. This Work has been most carefully pre} ie 
for publication, and is printed in red and black from eutirely new type, on super 
toned paper. Handsomely bound in cloth, red edges. Adoy with 
Also, THE BOOK OF ACCOMPANYING HARMONIES, inten ied for th lh athens 
use of Choirs. By R. REDHEAD. Handsomely bound in cloth Price 78. “rele 


METZLER & CO., 37, Great Marlborovgh-street, London, W- 
FINAL COURT OF APPEAL IN ECCLESIASTICAL CAUSES. 


Now Ready, 8vo., 10s. 6d. N 
fe JUDGMENTS OF THE PRIVY COUNCIL P 
mo tengo ASTICAL CASES OF DOCTRINE AND DISCIPLINE, wi 
a Preface by the Bishop of London, and an beac al Introduction. E 2 ODRICK 
the direction of the Bisnor or Lonvoy, by the Hon. GEORGE C. BR 
and Rev. W. H. FREMANTLE. 
JOHN MURRAY Albemarie-street. 








Jan. 28, 1865.] 
NEW 


In afew days. On Tinted Paper. Price 3s. 6d. 


ARTEMUS WARD—HIS BOOK. 


Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by the Editor of 


the “ Biglow Papers.” 


One of the wittiest, and certainly the most mirth-provoking book which ] 

been published for many years. 

** Artemus Ward has no living equal.””—W. C. Bryant. 

The author has recently been delighting his countrymen with Lec 
Babesin the Wood,” ‘*‘ Sixty Minutes in Africa,” and ‘‘ Life among the M 
and it is expected will shortly visit this country, to take for a time the late 
mith’s place among us. 


n ** The 
mons,’ 
Albert 


tures < 


very handsomely printed, price 16s. 


ENGLAND. 
THE WEST 


In a few day n 2 ] 
n a few days, in 2 vols., 


[THE HOUSEHOLD STORIES OF 
POPULAR ROMANCES OF 
OF ENGLAND ; 


Or, the D of Old Cornwall. Collected and Edited by 
ROBERT HUNT, F.R.S. 
*.* For an Analy f this important work, see printed description, which may 
tall ra 4 isher 
Th lay, « | ‘ely printe i, 600 pp., price 7s. 6d 


PLAYING CARDS. 
ANCIENT and MODERN GAMES, 
and CARD-SHARPING. 


HISTOR) OF 
With ANECDOTES of their Uses in 
CONJURING, FORTUNE-TELLING, 


Illustrated with Sixty Curious Woodcuts on tinted paper, 
-- Tes ul g¢ work, ingroducing the reader to a curious chapter of our 
5 al history, gives an interesting account, replete with anecdotes, of the most 
pular a 5 wn pastime which has ever been invented an for his 
vy Re y, pp. 328, in 8vo., price 6s 6d., by } st, 7s 
NE\ DICTIONARY OF COLLOQUIAI ENGLISH 


SLANG DI 


Or, the Vulgar Words, 


> i 


CTPTAGAeA Bw FT; 


Street Phrases, and “ Fast’’ Expressions 


of High and Low Society ; 
Many with their Etymology, and a few with their History traced. 
With curious Illustrations. 
down to posterity as the ardent interpreter between us and 


‘Mr. Hotten will ge 
or a life that would at least have been 


seething fathomless life all about us, 
fathomless in a g measure, but for his own keen interest in its manifestations, 
i his respectable erudition in its analysis and display,.’’"—Zimes, in & review of 
4umns, 
This day, with humorous Illustrations, price ls. 6d 
¥. we ws 
By THOMAS HOOD. 
This from back of bool The Title enlarges upon the matter in this wise 
VERE VEREKER’S VENGEAN( E, 1 Sensatiol ] Several Paroxysms 
(by Author aforenamed). IDIOTICALLY ILLUSTRATED, 


Shortly, in 1 vol., Post 8vo., with exquisitely Coloured Llustrations, 
SCHOOL LIFE AT WINCHESTER 
COLLEGE ; 


Reminiscences of a Winchester Junior. 
and ** The Water Lily 


Or. the 

By the Author of ‘‘The Log of the Water Lily,’ 
on the Danube,”’ 

This book will do for Winchester what ‘‘ Tom Brown’s School Days” did for 


troubles, pleasures 


sby—explain the every-day life, peculiar customs, fa 2 , pl 


roing 
gging, 


&c. &c., of lads in their college career at William ot Wykeham’s great public 
ech At the end there will be an extensive Glossary of the peculiar Words, 
r , Cust :, ¢c., peculiar to the College. 


soured, 


- | 
| 
4 


is. 6d. plain s. 6d. ¢ 
RY TAL 


leatherston Hall. 


é by CHOLMONDELEY PENNELL, 
4 r ol Puc n I gpasus, ‘ 
vith be I : ‘*My Lord Lion,” “‘ King Uggerm 
8 great g An entirely New Book.of delightful Fairy Tales. 
y yolume of o1 tales has been universally praised by the 
critical pre ss. 


THE LONDON REVIEW. 


BOOKS OF 


As they are found in Old Sculptures, 


INTEREST. 


Shortly, in 1 vol., handsomely printed, 
DIAMONDS AND PRECIOUS STONES 
Their History, Value, and Properties ; with Simple Test 
for Ascertaining their Reality. 
HARRY EMANUEL, F 


Illustrated with Coloured Drawings of Notable Gems. 


By .G.S. 


Now Ready, 4to., beautifully printed, price 7s. 6d 


VARIETIES OF DOGS, 
Pictures, Emgravings 
Books. 

With the names of the Artists by wh 
long many of the numerous breeds n¢ 

By PH. CHARLES 


m they are represented, showing h 


yw existing have been known. 


BERJEAU. 


} 


~ * 


Now Ready, y post, 1 
EXERTION IN 
TO HEALTH. 

Or, the Influence of Literary Excitement. 


Edited by Dr. LEARED. 


price 1s. 6d 


MENTAL RELATION 


ts, 6d 


OF ENGLISH WITS. 


MOY THOMAS, 


In preparation, haz 
CHOICEST JESTS 


Edited by W 


Shortly, very handsomely printed, in 1 vol. 


HISTORY OF SIGN-BOARDS, 


Ancient and Modern, with Anecdotes of Famous Taverns and Remarkab) 
Characters. With numerous Woodcuts, 


Shortly, in 1 vol., 8vo., choicely printed, 
PEDLAR’S WALLET. 


DUDLEY COSTELLO. 


A 


B y 


Curious Books, worth having. 
(See the Times, Jan. 22 ) 
ARMY LISTS OF CHARLES I. AND O. CROMWELL, 1642. 
SATIRICAL NOTICES OF THE “LONG PARLIAMENT,” with List, 1645 
7s. 6d, 

LONDON DIRECTORY OF 1677. Oldest List of London Merchants. 6s. 
MAGNA CHARTA, Fac-simile, emblazoned in gold and Colours. 5s. 
ROLL OF BATTLE ABBEY. Arms emblazoned in gold and colours. 5s. 


78. 6d, 


od, 


WARRANTS TO EXECUTE CHARLES I. AND MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


2s. each. 


DICTIONARY OF OLDEST WORDS IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 2s. 6d, 


FOSTER (OR FORSTER) FAMILY, THE HISTORY OF. 12s. 6d. 

COMMON PRAYER. Beautifully illustrated by Hotzzrn, &e, 103. 6d. 

FAMILY AND COUNTY HISTORY. Catalogue of 20,000 books, &c. 

JOE MILLER’S JESTS. The genuine original. 9s, 6d. 

CATALOGUE OF CURIOUS AND INTERESTING BOOKS, Gratis. 

SLANG a OF VULGAR OR FAST WORDS AND PHRASES 
6s. 6d. 

DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN 

ROLIFOF CARLAVEROCK 
in gold and colours, <A be 


us. 


SLANG. By Banrrugrr. Pp. 550. 


heraldic work known, 140 arms emblazone: 
k. 18s 


128, 6d 
Earliest 


autiful box 


Interesting and Useful Books, worth having. 


By T. Taytor. Anecdotes and Illustrations. 7s. | 


AvUGUstTwUs Saba Gives 
Natu. HawTHorneg. 


THACKERAY’S LIFE. 
ROBSON. By GEoRGE 


: a Child Story. 


new particulars. 6d. 


Last writing of 6d. 


PANSII 


BIGLOW PAPERS. Choicest Humorous Poetry of the Age. 1s, 
MENTAL EXERTION ; its Influence on Health. Dr. Brrguam. 1s. 6d. 
GUNTER’S CONFECTIONER. Best Book on Desserts and Sweets. 6s. 6d 
POSTAGE STAMP GUIDE;; giving Values, Degrees of Rarity. 1s. 
HOUSEKEEPER’S ASSISTANT. Invaluable book for Ladies. 2s. 6d, 
YOUNG BOTANIST. Ralph’s popular Guide to B tany. 2s. 6d. 
COMMON PRAYER. Erxqvisitely Illustrated by Holbein. 10s. 6d. 

HOW TO SEE SCOTLAND FOR &£a@. Fortnight in the Highlands. 1s. 
LIST OF BRITISH PLANTS FOR COUNTRY BOTANISTS. By Morz. 
FAMILY FAIRY TALES. All new, with beautiful pictures, 4s. 6d. 





LONDON : 


JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, PICCADILLY. 
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LL MALL GAZETTE, 





[ Jan. 28, 1865. 





AN EVENING NEWSPAPER AND REVIEW. 


It is difficult to describe the plan of an enterprise like the Patt Mau Gazerrs | 


without seeming to boast, or to decry the efforts of others. But we are unwilling 
to lose the advantage of a few words of explanation, and we therefore trust the 
candour of the Reader for a just interpretation of our meaning. 

The Part Matt Gazettes will contain all the news proper to an Evening 
Journal, But, addressed as it wil! be to educated men and women, the space of 
the Paper will not be occupied by trifling chronicles, nor by that excess of words 
which adds nothing to the interest of newspaper records, while it destroys their 
significance. Literary considerations alone would determine us to have our News 
Reports written in plain English; but beyond these there is the fact that the les- 
sons to be found in many an accident of human life or social polity, are lost in the 
turgid language in which they are commonly narrated. 

Rvents made known by the Morning Papers may be discussed in the Patt Matt 
Gazztrx of the same day, but they will not be reported anew. Trustworthy advices 
from the Money Market will be included in the News of the Day. 

The rest of the Paper (by far the greater part) will be made up of original 
articles, upon the many things which engage the thoughts, or employ the energies, 


or amuse the leisure of mankind. Publie Affairs, Literature, the Arts, and all the 
influences which strengthen or dissipate Society, will be discussed by men whose 
independence and authority are equally unquestionable, and who are accustomed 
to regard the public expression of opinion as a serious thing. This is the chief 
aim of the Pat, Mavi Gazeta: to bring into Daily Journalism that full measure 
of thought and culture which is now found only in a few Reviews. 

At the same time, we by no means intend to make the Paper pedantic or solemn, 
Humour is too powerful, as well as too pleasant, to be left out of the design, 
which will lose none of the advantages of occasional trifling. If a thing can be 
said better in verse than in prose, it will be said in verse. Epigram, but not spite 
—burlesque, but not vulgarity—will be readily admitted into its columns; and 
since a joke is often as illustrative as an argument, good jokes will be welcome 
too. 

It will be understood that this Advertisement is rather a proclamation of idea 
and of effort than of promise. But the proclamation is not made before a large 
number of able writers have accepted the idea, and pledged themselves to the 
effort. 


Office of the PALL MALL GAZETTE, 14, Salisbury-street, Strand, W.C. 





THE PALL MALL GAZETTE, 
AN EVENING NEWSPAPER AND REVIEW, 
Will appear on Tuesday, the 7th of February. Price Twopence. 





WITH THE MAGAZINES FOR FEBRUARY. 


Price Sixpence, sewed, 


A SELECTION FROM THE WORKS OF ALFRED TENNYSON. 


PART 


I 


“MOXON’S MINIATURE POETS. 





CONTENTS. 


ST. AGNES’ EVE. 


MARIANA. 
THE CAPTAIN.® 


* COME NOT WHEN I AM DEAD.” 


SIR GALAHAD. DORA. 
THE MILLER’S DAUGHTER. 


* Published for the first time. 


“ Beautifully printed and illustrated.”—Atheneum, Jan. 14. 


“ Above all, noticeable for the admirable judgment with which the Selection has been made,’’—Morning Star, Jan. 9. 


“A great hit.”—Morning Star, Jan. 16. 


“A perfect gem in typography, paper, and ornamentation.” — Notes and Queries, Jan. 14, 





London: EDWARD MOXON & CO., Dover Street, W. 





RUSKIN’S CESTUS OF AGLATIA. 


THE ART-JOURNAL. 


Price 2s. 6d. Monthly. 


LINE ENGRAVINGS IN THE FEBRUARY NUMBER. 
1. J. PHILLIP, R.A.—Grrsy Musicians ov Sparx, by Professor Kwoxuy, 

2. J. M. W. TURNER, R.A.—Tue Lorzrro Necxracr, by C, Covszen. 

3. J. GIBSON, R.A.—Tuxs Tixtap Vunvs, by W. Rorvrs. 





LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 


1, JOHN RUSKIN, M.A.—Tur Custvus or AGiara. 

2. MADAM BODICHON.—Kanyruxs Porrary, with Four Illustrations. 

3. PETER CUNNINGHAM,.—Siz Gopyrry Knxiers, with a Catalogue of his 
Paintings. 

4. J. B. ATKINSON.—Overrpxck, with Engravings from his Pictures of ‘‘ Curis? 
Busssine Litttm Curtprexex,” ‘Tus Hory Famiry,” and “ Tus Sistsrs.” 

5. 8. C. HALL AND MRS. 8, C. HALL.—Samuzu T. CotzninaGr, with Six 
Llustrations. 

6. F. W. FAIRHOLT.—Facrs azour Finexr-Rines.—Axriqure Rrincs, with 
Twenty Examples. 


7. Byzantine Architecture. 

8. Irish Bog-oak Ornaments. 

9. David Roberts, R.A.—A Review 
of his Life. 

10, The Lake Country, with Six Views. 

11, Bombay Cathedral, Llustrated. 


13. Gnosticism. 
13. Schools of Art. 
14, The Society of Arta, 
15. The Architectural Museum, 
16. Florentine Art. 
&e, &e, &e, 








London: JAMES 8. VIRTUE, 26, Ivy-lane. 








Now ready, One Shilling (No. 62), 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


Por FEBRUARY. 
With Mlustrations by Gsorer H. Tuomas and Groras Du Mavarsr, 
CONTENTS. 


Armadale. By Wilkie Collins, (With an Illustration.) Book the Second 
(continued). 
Chap. IV.—The Shadow of the Past. 
- V.—The Shadow of the Future. 
Orvieto. 
Tid’s Old Red Rag of a Shawl. 
The Rise of Roman Imperialism, 
Wires and Daughters. An Every-day Story. (With an Illustration.) 
Chap, XVIII.—Mr, Osborne’s Secret. 
in XIX.—Cynthia’s Arrival. 
a XX.—Mrs. Gibson's Visitors, 
University Life. 
Winter Shooting. 
Bohemians and Bohemianism. 
Note on the Article ‘‘ Shakspeare in France.” 


SMITH, ELDER, & Co., 65, Cornhill. 





Price 2s. 6d., by post 2s. 8d, 


WHO’S WHO FOR 1865? 


London: A. H. BAILY & CO., Cornhill, 





THE ENGLISHMAN’S MAGAZINE 
or 
LITERATURE, RELIGION, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
No. IL., for February, 1865, is published this day. 
Con?unTs. 
1.THB VOLCANOS OF AUVERGNE. In Two Parts. I. Period of the 
Freshwater Lakes. 
2. A MIDSUMMER DAY’S DREAM. By Dora Gruenwe-t. 
8. THREE YEARS IN THE INQUISITION AT LISBON IN THE XIX. 
CENTURY. In Three Parts. I, The Arrest, 
4. TOWN CHURCHES. By Guorexs Epuunp Sraeuszr, F.S.A. 
5. ON THE STUDY OF MATHEMATICS, By W. H. L. Russxutt. 
6. YE RIME OF SIRE HARDUPPE. After Cuavcnur. 
7. MONASTIC LIFE IN THB MIDDLE AGES, 
8. THE BATTLE-FIELD. 
9. WAIFS FROM THE DIALOGUES OF PLATO. The Beautiful. 
10. PHYSIOLOGICAL STUDIES, By an M.D. I. The Theory of Life. 
11,ON THE REVISION OF THE SUNDAY LESSONS, By Lord 
LyrruLtTon. 
13. INCIDENTS OF ITALIAN TRAVEL. I. The Brigand Chief, 
18. WORKING HOURS. By Anna H. Devry. 
14. THINGS NEW AND OLD. By the Eprroz. The Virtue of Patience. 


RIVINGTONS, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 














Vol. IV. No. XXII. ONE SHILLING. 

+ i rn 7 - yr TI 
THE VICTORIA MAGAZINE. 
CONDUCTED AND PRINTED BY EMILY FAITHFULL, 
PRINTER AND PUBLISHER IN OrnDINARY TO Hag Maszsty. 
FEBRUARY 1, 1865, 

ConTENTS. 
I.—WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 
Il.—A WINTER THOUGHT. A Poem. 
IlIIl.—LIFE AT RHODES, IN LETTERS HOME. 
IV.—EMILIE PLATER, THE POLISH JOAN DARC. By P. F. Anpze. 
V.—A CALL. Poem. 
VI.—THE WARDEN OF SAINT BRIAVELS. A Legend of Tintern A! bey. 
Chap. IV.—The Warden’s Court. 
Chap. V.—Lady de Mora, Alicia Williams, and John Kire. 
VIIL—THE MANUFACTURE OF WEARING APPAREL. 
VILL—AMONG THE BLACK BOYS, 
IX.—SOCIAL SCIENCE, 
X.—LITERATURE. 


"This day, Feap. 8vo., cloth limp, 1s. 6a. 
BUSINESS LIFE: 
A LONDON TRADESMAN’S EXPERIENCE, 
WITH PRACTICAL ADVICE AND DIRECTIONS. 
3y RICHARD WHITTINGTON THE YOUNGER. 
HOULSTON & WRIGHT, 65, Paternoster-row. 

















—$ $$ 


Lospox : Printed by CHARLES WYMAN, at the Printing Office of Cox & Wyman, 74 & 75, Great Queen-street, Linccln’s-inn-fields, in the Cevrty of Micdlesed, 
aud published, for the Proprietors, by Isaac SBamayn, at No, 11, Southampton-street, Strand, in the s: me County,—fastaday, JaANUaby 25, scbv. 
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